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A SNAPSHOT AT THE HAWAIIAN DELEGATION 


- This picture was taken on the harbor excursion during the International Council when the delegates were the quests of the Mayor of Boston. 
The standing figures are: Messrs. Emerson, E:era, Desha, Waterhouse and Kauhane. Seated on the deck is Mr. Timoteo. 
The group includes Gorham D. Gilman, for many years identified with Hawaiian interests, and 
Mrs. Emerson, thouah they were not official members of the delegation. 


[ VY E stand today, with our Christian community on these islands, as far removed from the abominations of heathentsm, which 

existed when our fathers landed on these shores, as light is from darkness. “Old things have passed away.’ The whole 
structure of soctely ts new. We have civil and religious liberty, schools, seminaries of learning, churches and ecclesiastical associations, and 
ihe needful appliances for carrying forward the work of the Lord among this people. —FROM & DECLARATION BY THE MISSIONARIES IN 1863. 


A heathen nation has become Christian; the Bible, a Christian literature, schools, and churches, are open and free to all; 
law and order have taken the place of the individual caprice; an independent government shares in the respect and courtesies of 
the civilized world; a poor, wretched barter with a Sew passing ships has been changed for a commerce that ts reckoned by millions 
of dollars ; but more than all, and better than all, the seeds of Christian culture, ripened on this sotl, bave been borne by the winds 
and found lodgment in lands thousands of miles away.—FROM SECRETARY N. G, CLARK’S ADDRESS AT THE JUBILEE OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS MISSION 1N 1870. 
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In and Around Boston 


Ministers on Their Traveis 

Berkeley Temple is having a very interest- 
ing series of entertainments in lectures of 
travel, several of them by Congregational 
ministers. Rev. Peter MacQ een gave a lec- 
ture on [Che Philippines, Oc:. 18. Nov. 1 Dr. 
G. E. Hall of Dover spoke on Egypt, A Tour 
through the Land of the Sun; Nov. 8, Rev. G. H. 
Gatterson will follow on India and the Ganges, 
while the subject of the pastor, Dr. C. A. Dick 
inson, for Dec. 6 is Quo. Vadis, with views of 
old Rome and masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture. All these lectures are to be illus- 
trated by stereopticon views connected with 
the personal experiences of the speakers. 


Twentieth Century Clab Course Inaugurated 
The special subjec: of Prof. Earl Barnes’s 
opening lccture last Saturday morning in 
his course of six was The Family in Edu- 
cation. Lorimer Hall was fairly well filled. 
It was such an audience as a speaker must 
enjoy, made up of eager-faced, intelligent 
young men and women. Professor Barnes 
himself bas a fine, clear cut, intellectual face, 
and he easily held the attention and interest 
of his hearere, although his paper was weighty 
and he was obliged to read it rapidly. A 
great help to students wishing to preserve 
notes of these lectures are the printed ab- 
stracts prepared by the club and sold at the 
doors for the nominal sum of two cents each. 


The Universalist Convention 

This meeting, which concluded its sessions 
in Boston last week, was the largest and, per 
haps, the most inflaential in the history of 
Universalist churches. It was enthusiastic 
in tone, positive in its assertion of belief and 
withal strongly denominational. It adopted 
a creed, by a large majority, which, so far as 
it goes, would find assent in any Christian 
denomination, except its assertion of the ulti- 
mate saivation of all souls. It affirmed the 
universal fatherhood of God, the spiritual au- 
thority and leadership of his Son Jesus Christ, 
the trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation of God, the certainty of just retri- 
bution for sin and the final harmony of all 
souls with God. The convention appointed a 
committee to confer with representatives of 
Unitarian churches, with a view to closer co- 
operation between the two bodies. The har- 
mony and interest in the convention were 
noteworthy, and the denomination is dis- 
tinctly stronger in the whole country as the 
result of this meeting. 


Final Authority Once More 

The able paper of Rev. C F. Carter, before 
the Boston ministers, last week Monday, 
aroused so much interest and created so much 
diversity of opinion that the subject was con- 
tinued this week. The more formal addresses 
were made by Drs. W. H. Allbright, C. L. 
Morgan, B. F. Hamilton and C. H. Beale, 
while a number other brethren showed readi- 
ness to take the floor. The point at issue was 
whether final authority resides in the individ- 
ual or in something ext rnal to him. 





Biographical 
REV. CHARLES HARDING 


Another veteran missionary of the American 
Board, Rev. Charles Harding, of the Marathi Mis- 
sion, bas entered into the heavenly reward of faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing Jabors. He was a native of 
Whately, Mass., Nov. 21, 1826, graduated at Yale 
in 1853 and at Union Seminary in 1856 and sailed 
that year for India. During most of his missionary 
service he has been located at Sholapur. He made 
three visits to this country, the last in 1891. One 
of his daughters is the wife of Rev. Henry Fairbank 
of the same mission, and another daughter is labor- 
ing in the same field. One of the sons expects to 
go as a missionary. 








Fer Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. Patrick Boots, Oxford, N.C., says: “It 
acts admirably. in insomnia, especially of old peo- 
ple and convalescents.”’ 
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SCENE FROM KING LEAR 
In All Essential Respects, the Best Edition of Shakespeare Ever Published.—* Atlantic Monthly.” 


WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE t™ 


Edition 
Wlustrated with Photoygray ures. Beautifully Printed. 


The text is founded on the best 


Issued in 13 Artistic Volumes. 


Richard Grant White’s Shakespeare ts a complete Shakespewian Li rary. 
authorities. The introductions to each play, the notes, analyses, ad glossaries, are full a d scholarly. 
Tne Life of Shakespeare and the hisio y :f the older "English drama are probably te best ever wri ‘en. 
One volume is given to a com plete Topical Iudex of Shakespeare 
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Size of volumes 71% by 514 inches—imore than 1 inch thick. 


This set of Shakespeare peer make a beautiful Christmas gift. Order now and the hooks 
i be sent any time you may designate. 


Special 30-Day Offer to Congregationalist Readers 


Write us af once stating which st: le of binding you prefer—cloth or half-leather. We wil) forward the entire 

set of thirteen volumes, charges prepaid You wil be allowed 15 days for examination. If this edition is not 

of 81.00, and you want, you can return the set vat ourexpense_ If satisfactory, you can mike your first payment 

of Pee and remit thereafter $1 00 per month for 15 months, if cioth style is ordered, maxing & total ; ay ment of 

If you _ select the half leather binding. which we recommend. there will be three more payments, makin 

o19 00 in all. If y u want a fine edition of Shakespeare, this _ suit you. We assume all risk. We sugges 
at you order promptly. Mention The C ngrevationalist. Address 
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By Mail 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 


hools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a ‘postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
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MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance ex tion Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further ioformation apply © 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTHAN fi AE are 


plainly told whether Cy are adapted for stenogra 
phers. Low rates, id advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching ifferent systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Kev. GRO. BenxpicT, 614 Congregational House. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 


Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
colt Advanced work. 
ormal Classes. olf, 


Betis, Mose. Near 
admits to seven leading 
Kinderss 


tunis, basket ball th 


Miss OONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
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Every Sunday School teacher or worker in the 
Bible Class will find these volumes simply indispens- 


able in the study of the 


International Sunday 


School Lessons from the New Testament next year. 
“Peculiarly suited to the needs of stadents.”—THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


or.aubert's isthe LAE REVELATION xs. :on. cosas 


hest handbook of the 
Life of Jesus the stu 
dent yet has at his 
command,” —THE Brb- 
LICAL WORLD. 


OF JESUS. 


A STUDY OF THE PRIMARY 
SOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. 

GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, 


Dr. Gilbert’s Life of 
Paul is “‘ A volume that 
will be «f special serv- 
ice to all students.”— 
Zion’s HERALD. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The point of view, of Jesus, the proportion which different subjects have in his tonebins. 


his mode of treating them—as far as these 


sources—the 
“Clear, compact and critical.” 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. 


“4 most admirable student’s handbook, clear, 
condensed, scholarly, judicious in stat+-ment. 

.. We have found it most helpful and satis- 
factory.” — Prof. JAMES OgkR, D.D., Edin- 
burg, in the UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGA- 
ZINE. 


can be determined from historical study of 
gospels—are set forth in the characteristic style described by The Outlook as 


The Student’s Life of Paul. 


“* Kaceedingly useful.”—THE INTERIOR. 

“ Exceedingly interesting and of much 
more than common value.’’—THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST, 
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ing. for all purposes for everybody. 


‘he missionary’s tent in the ungles and West- 
minster Abbey, ° humble cottage and the king's 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel’ 
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Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
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A Kindergartner of experience would give a 
mother’s care to a few children in her home in the 
suburbs of Boston. References. Address Box 23, 
Belmont, Mass. 





Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt, 
a few more patients Ly Jan. 1st, at which time Dr: 
woes proposes to take South as many of them as wish 

aceseeeny Pim thither ‘Tor a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 
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‘or the aged or sick. Best given. For 
terme address Mrs. M. H, D., Box 59, D Bouthport, Ct. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW 
By F. Hopkinson Smitu, author of “ Caleb 
West, Master Diver,” ‘Tom Grogan,” ete. 
With illustrations, 12mo, $1 50. ; 
Mr. Smith’s new book contains on aherige 
told with the dash, the practiced skill, and the 
dramatic effect of his other stories end novels. 


AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 

A stirring story of the ‘‘Secret Service” in 
Connecticut during the Revolution. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50, 


DOROTHY AND HER 
FRIENDS 


A delightful continuation of “* Dorothy Deane,”’ 
by ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of “ The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” With a decorative 
cover and illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
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Mary Hawtock Foote. With decora- 
tive cover and illustrations. $1.00. 
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Address, with age and Fs a — F.M., Teare Lord & 
Thomas, Tract S.¢. BI 
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11 + OF 
GLADNESS. By J. 

R. MILLER. Illustrated Edition. 
12mo. Ornamental binding, gilt 


top, $0.60. a 
T DAWN OF DAY. 
Thoughts for the > 
Mornin Hour. i 


%} 


Compiled 
EANIE A. BATES REEN. 
UGH. New Edition. 12mo. $1.00. 


q 
ETWEEN THE 
LIGHTS. Thoughts 

for the Quiet Hour. Compiled by 
FANNY B. BATES. New Edi- 
"tion. 12mo. $1.00. 
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xe ZART. 12mo. Ornamental. 
$0.35. 
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T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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SERRA OC OO pop 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


The Century Co. will send to any address, 
free of charge, a new pamphlet of the best 
Christmas music, the price of which is five 
cents per hundred. Drop a postal card to The 
Centary Co., Union Square, New York, and 
ask for a specimen copy. 


COB OGG 








THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 2. 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins, 
Will be issued about Nov. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cente. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Those who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this slip, or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the issues of The Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 1899 FREE, and then the 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1901. 
offer includes the gift of the New C i 
beautiful one ever given to friends of The Companion. 
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Little Books of Pronounced Merit. 





SPEER, Robert E. 


Remember Jesus Christ. And other Talks 
about Christ and the Christian Life. 
Long 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

* They not only throw light on central Bible truths, 
but they fire one with the longing to live those truths. 


hens! , give their message in straight-flung words and 
imes. 


SHELDON, Charles M. 


For Christ and the Church. A Story for 
Endeavorers and Church Members. 
By author of ‘‘ In His Steps.’’ Looking 
Upward Booklets. 12mo, decorated 
boards, 30 cts. 

‘Written in Mr. Sheldon’s characteristic vein 
relates how the minister beat the devil by gettin bis 


church members to fill their obligations to attend the 
prayer meetings.” —Outlook. 


MAC GREGOR, G. H. C. 

Into His Likeness. Gospel Glimpses in 
the Life of Jesus. Little Books for 
Life’s Guidance Series. Long 16mo, 


cloth, 50 cts. 


“In simple, striking style they take the reader 
straight to Christ, and bid bim share | the matchless 
riches of his Lord.”— Sword and Trowe 





MORGAN, G. Campbell. 


Life Problems, Long 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


“ Stimulating talks to Christians, by the pastor of 
the New Court Chureh, London, who was so well 
received at Northfield this year, — such subjects 

as Self, Environment, Heredity, iritual Antago- 


ism, Influence, Destiny—showing how, by perfect 


faith, all diffic uities are overcome. 


MEYER, F. B. 


Our Daily Homily: Genesis to Revelation. 
5 vols. 16mo, cloth, each 75 cts. The 
set, boxed, $3.75. 

THROUGH THE BIBLE, CHAPTER BY CHAPTER. 


Vol. I. Genesis to Ruth. Vol. Il. Samuel to Job 
Vol JI. Psalms to Te A of Solomon. Vol. 1! 
Isaiah to Malachi. Vil. V. Matthew to Revelation. 
“These Homilies are in general to be reckoned 


among the best things front their author's pen 
Outlook. 


SELL, Henry T. 


Bible Study by Periods. A Series of 
Twenty-four Historical Bible Studies, 
from Genesis to Revelation. 12m0o, 
paper, net, 35 cts.; cloth, net, 60 cts. 


**Such a general survey of the Bible is of supreme 

pine ot wil) fill the earnest student with a desire to 
supiere even more fully the fascinating vistas of 
iblical research.”—S. 8S. Times. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


A Few of Next Week’s Features 


SCOTLAND, SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS, AFTER 
EIGHTEEN YEARS. By Rev. David Beaton. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE COUNCIL. By Wash- 
ington Gladden, D. D. 

A TRIBUTE TO SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D. D. 

MARGARET’S BICYCLE LESSONS—a story. By 
Frances Bent Dillingham. 

SoME POINTS FOR READING CLUBS. By Estelle 
M. Hurll. 


The Council Photographs 


Photographic enlargements in two sizes: 

1. The Council in Tremont Temple. 2. The Coun- 
cil on the State House Steps.- 3. The Banquet. 4. 
At the Faith Monument, Plymouth. 5. At Burial 
Hill, Plymouth. 6. At The Rock, Plymouth. 7. The 
Tallyho leaving Congregational House. 

These Enlargements are printed on Matt surface 
paper, absolutely permanent prints and admirably 
adapted for framing. We send them by mail, post- 
age prepaid, unmounted (securely packed in mail- 
ing tube). Prices, 8x 10, 75 cts.; 14x17, $1.75. 
The photographs will be delivered at our office 
mounted on cardboard without extra charge. Ad- 
dress COUNCIL PHOTOGRAPHS, The Congregation- 
alist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 








The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 


Nos. 38, 39, 40. The report, nearly 100 illustra- 
tions, Dr. Storrs’s article and address, Dr. Fatr- 
bairn’s sermon, 

Nos. 41,42. Additional illustrations and matter 
pertaining to the council; ineluding How the Coun- 
cil Amused Itself, with 23 illustrations. 

No. 43,44. Salem and Plymouth Snapshots. 

Each paper 6 cts.; foreign postage 2 cts. 

“T have no doubt but the expressions multiply of 
appreciation of the great work of The Congregation- 
alist, in preparing the way for the International 
Council, and in giving emphasis and currency to its 
worth. Itis the grandest work you have ever done.” 
—Chicago. 








Closet and Altar $1.00, postpaid. 
Boston Book Paper, 36 cts., postpaid. 
New Free Church Catechism 4 cts. 
Eventide Services (89) 100 copies 60 cts. 








The presence in Boston 
last week of forty or 
more workers at different centers of the 
country in behalf of the sailors gave many 
persons a new idea of the extent and the 
value of this kind of rescue work. More 
than that, the enthusiasm of these conse- 
crated men and women as they prosecute 
one of the hardest forms of aggressive 
Christian work is contagious and the re- 
dem ption of the less favored classes of soci- 
ety does not seem a chimerical notion when 
80 many ardent souls are spending them- 


Saving the Sailor 


* selves withsuch suecessintheirbehalf. As 


conferences like this are novelties, it might 
be expected that differences sharp and pro- 
nounced would arise respecting methods. 
There was, perhaps, not so much charita- 
bleness and eagerness to learn of others’ 
ways of action as there will be at future 
conventions, On the other hand, the posi- 
tiveness and force of the speakers and their 
essential unity in aim were impressive. 
Boston showed the same open-handed 
generosity, though of course on a much 
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more limited scale, as it did when enter- 
taining the International Council, the 
local organizations working for the sailor 
co operating most effectively. Elsewhere 
will be found a report of this unique 
gathering. 


The annual week of 

ats, iho prayer for young men, 
appointed by the rep- 

resentative committees of the Young 
Mén’s Christian Asscciation of the world, 
comes this year Nov. 12-18, and churches 
generally are urged to observe the season 
by means of special sermons and special 
prayer. It is an interesting list of sub- 
jects which is suggested for the week un- 
der the general topic of Our Service. 
Some: of the sub-topics are The Dignity 
of Our Service, The Conditions of Service 
and Calls for Service. In view of the 
constant increase and broad range of 
Y. M. C. A. activities and the blessings 
which have already attended them, it is 
certainly proper that, once a year at least, 


there should be special recognition ‘f 


this great Christian movement. Food 


for thought and stimulus to prayer ‘will’ 


be found in such facts as these: 542 Stu- 
dent Associations have a membership of 
80,000; the railroad departmerit has gained 
during the year sixteen associations, ten 
of which have well-equipped buildings; 
representatives of the association have 
kept pace with the advance of thé United 
States’ influence in the Philippines, Cuba 
and Porto Rico; # naval branch ‘has been 
started in New York, occupying two 
houses near the New York Navy Yard; 
the foreign missionary department also 
progresses vigorously, there being now 
no less than six men giving their time to 
student work in other lands. 


No Christian church in 
any other country has 
had so great opportu- 
nity to preach the gospel to foreigners 
made fellow-citizens as the churches of 
the United States, and in this service 
Congregational churches have borne hon- 
orable share. Are they losing their inter- 
est? For the last ten years the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society has 
expended an average amount of more 
than $20,000 annually to give the gospel to 
Swedes, Finns, French, Italians, Greeks, 
Poles and people of several other nation- 
alities who have become, or are in the 
way of becoming, American citizens. The 
society has been able to do this through 
the distribution of the Swett and two 
other legacies devoted to that purpose. 
But these funds will be exhausted by 
April 1 of next year, and there is danger 
that this work will be discontinued unless 
the churches by increased gifts rally to its 
support. Meanwhile, the annual contri- 
butions of Massachusetts churches and in- 
dividuals for home missions have fallen 
during the ten years from $71,417 to $42,- 
995. The amounts sent from the Massa- 


Foreign Missions 
at Home 
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chusetts treasury to the national treas- 
ury have shrunk from $86,883 to $31,435. 
Do these figures indicate a growing in- 
difference to the creation of Christian 
character in those who come from con- 
tinental Europe to join in administering 
our public affairs, as well as neglect of 
the native born? If so, the result will be 
weakened patriotism and an enfeebled 
republic. No Christian duty is more im- 
perative than that of making Christian 
principles controlling in those received 
from other lands into our body politic. 


Inits November number 

Christ's Muted The Record of Christian 
oware SFFOF Work raises the ques- 
tion.of-our Lord’s method in dealing with 
error. It has answers from prominent 
Christian teachers, including Principal 
Fairbairn, Drs. John Watson, Lyman 
Abbott, Bishops Potterand Vincent, Rev. . 
G. Campbell Morgan, Andrew Murray, 
R. A. Torrey, A. T. Pierson, Sir George 


‘Williams and Dwight L. Moody. Princi- 


pal Fairbairn finds no recent increase of 
“isms,” and recommends the old method 
of “speaking the truth in love, making 
sure it is love equally of the truth you 
speak and the man you speak it to.” 
Andrew Murray says: “The mistake is 
that we would like to have our conduct 
taught us as in a catechism so that any 
man can understand and act upon it. 
This is not Christ’s way. He gives us the 
Spirit of Trath to lead us into the trath 
and be in us the anointing which teach 
eth us all things. This alone can teach 
us the trué attitude toward error.” Mr. 
Moody, like most of the writers, empha- 
sizes the fact that ‘‘Christ’s teaching was 
always constructive. His method of deal- 
ing with error was to largely ignore it, 
letting it melt away in the warm glow of 
the full intensity of truth expressed in 
love.” The whole group of letters is in- 
teresting and instructive in showing the 
spirit of the men, and important in 
its emphasis upon the duty and necessity 
of loving but positive and aggressive 
teaching of the truth. 


The searching 
The Appeal of Strategic words which Dr. 
Centers 

Jefferson of 

Broadway Tabernacle speaks in the cur- 
rent number of his church paper, the Tid- 
ings, ought to be taken to heart not only 
by the 1,600 Congregational ministers of 
New England to whom they are particu- 
larly addressed, but by all who have at 
heart the interests of Congregationalism 
in great cities. Dr. Jefferson faces 
squarely the fact that on Manhattan Is- 
land nine-tenths of all the Protestant 
churches belong to six denominations, of 
which the Episcopalians are chief and the 
Presbyterians second. This places Con- 
gregationalism far in the rear. The New 
York contingent has only seven com- 
panies, with a total resident membership 
of about 2,000. Dr. Jefferson finds the 
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main cause of this inferiority in the ten- 
dency of Congregationalists who trans- 
fer their residences to the metropolis 
to unite with Presbyterianchurches. But 
he thinks the time has come when Con- 
gregational churches of the country, and 
parti :ularly of New England, should strive 
to induce their people removing to New 
York to retain their denominational loy- 
alty, to inform them where different 
churches are located and to communicate 
with the pastors who would naturally 
seek such strangers out. Dr. Jefferson 
puts the gist of his contention in these 
striking sentences: “The world is ruled 
in large measure by its cities, and any 
form of Christian life which wishes to 
impress itself upon humanity must utter 
its message with compelling power at the 
center of these cities. From the begin- 
ning until now Congregationalism has 
stood for liberty, and there are no present 
indications to warrant the assumption 
that the day of her usefulness has passed.” 
Dr. Jefferson is not the only Congrega- 
tional minister working in a large vity 
who discerns our peculiar mission to its 
teeming life. Scores of our city pastors 
believe that if any form of organized 
Christianity is adapted to a modern city 
it is ours. But they cannot uphold the 
honor and do the work of the denomina- 
tion without that co-operation for which 
they appeal. 





The Harvestings of the Summer 


Whatever else in this issue of The Con- 
gregationalist the busy reader hurries 
over, we advise him not to pass too rap- 
idly by the two or three pages in which a 
score or more of persons describe their 
most rewarding experiences during the 
past summer. Chapters from human 
life are always interesting, and especially 
so when the narrator tries to seize upon 
that which in a given portion of time has 
meant the most to him. Such a colloca- 
tion of experiences illustrates, as almost 
nothing else could, the complexity and 
variety of our human nature, the differ- 
ing tastes, habits, interests and outlook 
upon life. As the panorama unfolds, 
each scene is thoroughly unlike its prede- 
cessor. Attendance upen summer assem- 
blies, the making of new friends, visiting 
kindred at a distance, solitary commun- 
ion with nature, travel to bistoric points, 
a study of the resources of one's own 
community, a reunion with old class- 
mates, the effort to turn the daily routine 
to good account, sowing the gospel seed 
by the wayside, the faithful performance 
of regular Christian duties—such are 
some of the many ways in which our 
friends have been utilizing the summer 
solstice, and out of which they have de- 
rived instruction and stimulus. 

Most gratifying is it to notice in nearly 
all these responses that the keenest sat- 
isfaction is derived, not from transient 
pleasures, but from those experiences 
which have yielded either growth or op- 
portunity of service. These men and 
women realize that only as one is con- 
scious of personal advance in the intel- 
lectual or spiritual life, or on'y as one 
blesses others, is life itself*found to be 
rewarding. These are familiar truths, to 
be sure, but it is worth while to have 
them reaffirmed by everyday persons and 
verified out of their everyday experiences. 

The habit of reviewing a given period 
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of time with a view to determining its 
greatest value to one ought to be mre 
widely cultivated. We selected the sum- 
mer just closed as the special time to be 
passed under survey, inasmuch as it is 
usually a season of migrations and of 
novel experiences, but we believe that 
any other three months in the year would 
yield their meed of profitable instruction 
to those dis posed to receive such teaching. 
Charles Kingsley used to say that if he 
should undertake to put on paper the ac- 
tual incidents in the lives of the plain 
persons in his country parish the result 
would be novels as thrilling as any ever 
written. Life is not as tame and com. 
monplace as many of us take it to be. 
Even if one is bound to the treadmill of 
duty, if he never ranges far from his home, 
if he seldom has companionship with the 
great and the noble of the earth, to such 
an one even life may become interesting, 
picturesque and rewarding. Because he 
is a child of God he is capable of being 
swayed by great human passions, of ap- 
preciating the beauty of a quiet meadow 
and the golden tint in the evening sky, 
able also to hold communion with his 
Maker, and to render glad service in be- 
half of his needy fellowmen. 








Money for Missions 


More businesslike methods in our de- 
nominational benevolence are increas- 
inglydemanded. The first stepin securing 
such improvement is to arrange for a 
steady and reliable income for our mis- 
sionary societies. The plan of the National 
Council committee of fifteen aims to 
provide for this, and it is encouraging to 
see that the plan is being adopted, and 
adapted to the conditions of the different 
communities. In several States already 
the plan is being put into practice. Mis- 
souri furnishes a good illustration. The 
State committee estimated that the low- 
est amount which ought to be attempted 
for the year 1900 is $23,344. It suggests 
the sum which would be an equable pro- 
portion for each of the five local associa- 
tions. It recommends the percentage of 
the total to be given to each of the six 
societies. Then the committee proposes 
that each local association adopt the gen- 
eral scheme and the details suggested; 
that it should appoint a permanent com- 
mittee on benevolence and a committee to 
suggest to each church the sum it may 
be expected to raise. Each church is 
urged, after accepting the task assigned, 
to appoint its own missionary committee, 
whose duty it shall be to raise the amount 
apportioned to it. This committee might 
appropriately consist of the pastor, one 
or more members of the standing com- 
mittee, and a representative of each of 
the contributing organizations—the Sun- 
day school, Christian Endeavor, women’s 
societies, etc.—and all amounts raised sent 
through the church treasurer. 

* Other State committees have suggested 
other details in the working of the plan. 
We should be glad to receive copies of 
circulars sent out in every State. We 
wish to put all suggestions of value for 
this scheme before all the churches. It 
will be seen at once that it is simple, 
feasible and may be made generally ef- 
fective. It does notassumeany authority. 
Any church may revise the amount appor- 
tioned to it and the percentage of distri- 
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bution, or may reject the prop-sal alto. 
getber. But it will, at any rate, have the 
advantage of considering a definite servigg 
and of knowing what may be accomplished 
by it. 

In most cases we believe the effort wil] 
be made to carry out the scheme. Wher. 
ever this is done, missionary enterprises 
of the denomination will be more thor. 
oughly studied, interest in them will be 
extended through the local church, where 
now only a few know what the societies 
are or what they are doing. An immense 
gain would come to the spiritual life of 
the churches, to their intelligence and 
usefulness and to their financial pros. 
perity if every church would attempt 
next year to raise some definite amount, 
regarded as a fair proportion, even if it 
were only a dollar, for each of our beney- 
olent societies. 

The time to inaugurate this movement 
is at the annual meeting of the local 
church, which in most instances will oc. 
cur within the next few weeks. Let each 
State and local committee do its part at 
once. In cases where they fail, let each 
church take up the matter for itself. 
Our denomination has not followed the 
example of some others in attempting to 
raise a twentieth century fund. But if 
this movement is heartily taken up, the 
year 1900 will be one of the most memo- 
rable in the history of Congregationalism. 
The Congregational way of doing it is for 
each member who feels an interest in it 
to see that it is done in his own church 
and in the community of churches with 
which his own is connected. Begin at 
once. . 





Four College Inaugurals 


Before the echoes die away of the in- 
augural addresses just delivered by Presi- 
dents Hazard of Wellesley, Harris of 
Amberst, Faunce of Brown and Hadley 
of Yale it is worth while to observe how 
much they have in common. Occupying 
slightly different points of view and put- 
ting different degrees of empbasis upon 
some points, such as the value of a classi- 
cal training to the modern student, the 
four addresses are entirely at one in re- 
gard to the principles which are funda- 
mental. The development of individ- 
ual character, the cultivation of a gener- 
ous, high-minded institutional esprit de 
corps, the shaping of college life and 
training so as to promote good citizen- 
ship, the supreme importance of religion 
—these and similar themes are empha- 
sized in each address. 

President Hazard points out that the 
higher education involves the supremacy 
of the soul and its symmetrical develop- 
ment and that the great thing is to train 
the mird to appreciate, choose and govern 
aright. President Harris shows that de- 
mocracy is the real socialism, that the 
true attitude towards education is un- 
selfish, recognizing the duty of giving as 
much as of acquiring, and that education 
is for discipline and discipline is for 
Christian citizenship. President Faunce 
pleads for intellectual independence and 
presses home the obligation of the indi- 
vidual to the State. And President Had- 
ley studies the existing educational situa- 
tion and its problems with a similar large- 
ness of outlook, practical pertinence and 
loftiness of purpose, : 

If anything were needed to convince 
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people that our great institutions of 
jearning remain true to their high ideals 
of the past, that they still are controlled 
py minds of the highest order and hearts 
of the truest consecration, that today as 
hitherto they are safe, wholesome, in- 
spiring training schools for the young, 
itis contained in these addresses. When 
such leaders guide, the spirit of caste fri- 
yolity and selfish ambition can find no en- 
couragement. Love of truth and honor, 
zeal for improvement, aspiration to be of 
real use in one’s day and generation, and 
loyalty to Christ as the mainspring of the 
noblest effort—these cannot fail to be 
honored and illustrated. And the pres- 
ence and manifested sympathy of so large 
a body of the foremost representatives of 
our leading educational institutions on 
the occasion of each of these addresses 
testify not only to the essential unity of 
spirit and purpose among them, but also 
to the enthusiasm with which they are 
doing their great work. May they all 
continue to have the divine guidance and 
blessing. 





Standing Firm for Principle 


It has been said of a certain man, for- 
merly prominent in our political history, 
that he never Knew the distinction be- 
tween firmness and. stubbornness. He 
would yield to the persuasions of his ad- 
visers for a time, and then all at once 
would become immovable. The occasion 
made little or no difference. His unyield- 
ing attitude was stubbornness. Firmness 
is the quality which, forgood and sufficient 
reasons, when the mind after just consid- 
eration has reached a decision, refuses to 
abandon it. Stubbornness merely braces 
itself because of sudden impulse or an 
unreasonable conclusion and refuses to 
be moved. The one has a natural affinity 
with loyalty to principle. The other is 
guided more by impulse and accident. In 
religion and in morals firmness is most 
desirable and ought to be cultivated, but 
stubbornness is unnatural gnd dangerous. 

When a man holds a definite opinion 
positively, is firmly convinced that it is 
right and that God desires him to be true 
to it, yet is open to conviction, is willing 
to listen when another man advances an 
opposite one and, until everything has 
been said which can be said justly against 
his views, consents to listen courteously 
and weigh argument carefully, there is 
nothing to be said against his loyalty to 
his belief. He is to be commended for 
being true to the principle which he be- 
lieves. But when a man simply refuses 
to change his mind or alter his conduct 
for fear of being charged with inconsist- 
ency, when he never will admit that he 
may have been mistaken, when he refuses 
to give a large-minded attention to what 
others may reasonably offer for his 
thought, he is stubborn instead of being 
firm and he injures the side which he ad- 
vocates more than he helps it. 

Throughout all Christian history firm- 
ness for the truth has found frequent 
illustration and has been rewarded with 
warm admiration. It always will be one 
of the noblest qualities of a Christian 
character. It has its dangers, for it de- 
generates easily, under the influence of 
that self-conceit: which few of us lack 
Wholly, into mere stubbornness, and then - 
itdoes harm. Too great care cannot -be 
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taken to be firm about the right thing at 
the right time and in the right manner. 
No greater problem presents itself to the 
Christian judgment than that which some- 
times arises over the question whether to 
yield something for the sake of progress, 
or to refuse to yield anything, in order 
not to sacrifice a principle which ought 
to be maintained. Of nothing else, per- 
haps, does God more often seem to take 
advantage for the training of our powers 
of reflection and decision, and our intelli- 
gent loyalty to himself. 

Fidelity to that which is right of course 
reaps ample reward in one’s own con- 
science, in the estimation of one’s friends, 
in the respect of one’s opponents even, 
and in the general opinion of one’s char- 
acter and life. But this reward often has 
to be waited for and sometimes it is long 
in being granted. One may be compelled 
to go through an extended period of pain- 
ful delay and unpopularity before it is 
reached, but when it is reached it pays. 
Christ only asks us to bear for him some- 
thing of what he bore for us himself. 





Current History 

The Elections 

As election day draws near the contest 
in the States where great issues are being 
fought out grows more fierce. Ohio is 
now counted, by good judges, in the Re- 
publican column, though it is estimated 
that Mayor Jones as Independent candi- 
date for governor will poll perhaps from 
75,000 to 100,000 votes. Being a Welsh- 
man, he is expected to receive the suffrages 
of that considerable element in Ohio’s 
voting population. Governor Roosevelt 
has made a flying trip to Maryland to aid 
in the campaign for Governor Lowndes’s 
re-election. New York lovers of good 
government have rallied in mass meeting 
at Cooper Union under the auspices of the 
Citizens’ Union, and the united campaign 
against Tammany shows more and more 
vigor, though it is doubtful whether Man- 
hattan can be wrested from Democratic 
control. Throughout the State, however, 
the Republicans will probably maintain 
their ascendancy. 
Lynching Encouraged by Weak Government 

Governor Candler, in his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature of Georgia, took 
occasion to pay back in their own coin 
those who have criticised the lawless- 
ness and lynchings which have, during 
the last year, dishonored the government 
of that State. He declared that the mob 
violence was due mainly to “fanatics and 
fools” who do not know anything of the 
realsituation atthe South. Hecontrasted 
‘the mean and despicable intermeddling ”’ 
of the people of New or Old England 
with the honest, order-loving and law- 
abiding elements of the two races in 
Georgia, and denounced the bigotry of 
other sections. By language of which 
these sayings are specimens, Governor 
Candler unconsciously revealed another 
and more potent reason for the outbreaks 
of mobs and the barbarities which have 
terrorized both whites and blacks in con- 
siderable sections of that State. No State 
can have peace within its borders without 
capable rulers. This message is a weak 
attempt to apologize for misrule by laying 
the blame of it on outside parties. It is 
no more a compliment to the people of 
his own State than to the nation for the 
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governor to tell them that they have been 
unable to keep themselves or their neigh- 
bors within the bounds of law and order 
because of the bad advice of people in 
other States or in another country. No 
hint at any solution of the race problem 
is to be found in Governor Candler’s piti- 
ful complaint of outside interference. . 
There are no better or braver people in 
the Union than those of Georgia. Their 
difficulties in self-government are en- 
hanced by the ignorant and lawless per- 
sons of both races whose passions are in- 
tensified by close contact. Most of all 
they need strong and wise men at the 
head of affairs. Such men would not 
have written this message of Governor 
Candler to the legislature. 
A Noble Army Officer 

Our country suffers a great loss in the 
death in New York, Oct. 28, of Gen. Guy 
V. Henry. He has been most promi- 
nently before the public as the military 
governor of Porto Rico, where his admin- 
istration was so thoroughly statesman- 
like and Christian as to strengthen greatly 
the faith of American citizens in the abil- 
ity of the nation to raise up fit leaders for 
governing the countries for whose peace 
and prosperity it has become responsible. 
But General Henry has served his coun- 
try with high honor through a long mili- 
tary career. In the Civil War he was 
promoted in 1863 from a lieutenancy of 
the First United States Artillery to be 
colonel of the Forty-sixth Massachusetts 
Volunteers. He was an ideal officer, 
brave without foolhardiness and ever 
thoughtful for the safety and welfare of 
those under his command. He fought in 
many battles, was severely wounded in 
fighting with the Indians and had a very 
eventful life. He was born in an army 
baggage wagon on the plains, spent his 
whole life in military service, and died of 
pneumonia while on his way to new duties 
on the Western frontier. Our country 
need never lose confidence in its army 
while it has such leaders as General 
Henry has been. 
The Vanderbilt Millions 

The disposal by will of a great fortune 
is naturally of interest to the public. 
The $70,000,000 or more of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is to be distributed among 
his wife and five children, Alfred G. get- 
ting the lion’s share, but the others 
receiving each $7,500,000, which a few 
years ago would have been regarded as a 
princely forture. There is general satis- 
faction that the father’s will was not car- 
ried out in discriminating against his 
eldest son and namesake, an honorable 
and industrious young man, whose only 
offense was that he married against his 
father’s wishes. Cornelius, Jr., was be- 
queathed $500,000 and $1,000,000 held in 
trust for him. He placed his interests in 
the hands of his attorneys and the matter 
was settled by the residuary legatee, Al- 
fred giving him a sum equal to his broth- 
ers and sisters. It is much to the credit 
of the family that the business was set- 
tled without litigation. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was a loyal Episcopalian and a large 
giver to religious and charitable objects 
during his lifetime. But his bequests to 
these objects were not large in proportion 
to his possessions. He gave $200,000 to 
his church, St. Bartholomew’s, $50,000 to 
his rector, Dr. Greer, $50,000 to the rail- 
road branch of the Y. M. C. A. and 
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$100,000 to Yale. The State and Federal 
treasuries will receive through taxes a 
much larger sum than the total given to 
charities, probably nearly $3,000,000. 
Porte Rico’s Future 

The fact that Hon. H. K. Carroll was 
the President’s special commissioner to 
Porto Rico gives special significance to 
his article inthe November Forum respect- 
ing the government of that country. He 
reports the inhabitants as looking forward 
eagerly to the end of the military régime. 
They do not care to be independent but 
desire rather a territorial form of govern- 
ment, and such commercial relations with 
us as now exist with Alaska, New Mexico 
and Arizona. Dr. Carroll discusses the 
arguments against the admission of Porto 
Rico as a Territory. To the first, that it 
will involve ultimately the granting of 
Statehood, he replies that Congress, the 
body which confers that gift, can keep or 
withhold ultimately, as may seem best. 
We need not promise the Porto Ricans 
Statehood but we ought not to forbid them 
to aspire to it. The second argument, 
that the territorial organization would 
involve giving up custom duties, he dis- 
misses as selfish and shortsighted. The 
third argument that they are not fitted 
for the measure of self-government in- 
volved in the territorial system Dr. Car- 
roll treats at considerable length, admit- 
ting the difficulties in the way, in view 
of the fact that seventy-five per cent. to 
eighty per cent. of the entire population 
cannot read and write. But, on the other 
hand, they seem to him mentally acute 
and likely to respond quickly to educa- 
tional opportunities. They aspire to 
better things in society, state and church, 
and they are not lazy or treacherous. If 
a military régime is prolonged for two or 
three years under the plea that it will pre- 
pare them forself-government, Dr. Carroll 
foresees trouble and even disaster. He 
believes that an American governor is a 
requisite and that the Federal Government 
should exercise its right to intervene 
under a civil system if occasion requires, 
but evidently he has large faith that Porto 
Ricans would justify the measure of self- 
government accorded them through the 
territorial system. In connection with 
this report of Dr. Carroll it is well to 
remember that the American Missionary 
Association has already entered the 
island, planted two schools and sent an 
evangelist to do missionary work among 
the people, of whom there are perhaps 
1,000,000, most of them poor and in moral 
and spiritual darkness. This is an open 
field, and to occupy ft adequately de- 
mands $10,000 additional in the treasury 
of the American Missionary Association 
at once. 
Arbitration with England 

The settlement of the Alaskan boun- 
dary between the United States and Great 
Britain grows in importance as the great 
mineral value of the country is being dis- 
covered. An agreement for a temporary 
boundary has been reached bet ween the 
two nations, making the divisional line 
twenty-two and a quarter miles above 
Pyramid Harbor and excluding Cana- 
dians from any point on the Lynn Canal. 
Canada has submitted propositions that 
the permanent boundary line be settled 
according to terms ‘similar to those im- 
posed by Great. Britain and the United 
States over Venezuela; and that as a 
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preliminary to arbitration Skaguay and 
Dyea should be conceded to the United 
States, if Canada shall receive Pyramid 
Harbor. It is by no means certain that 
these conditions will be finally agreed on. 
But undoubtedly the matter will be set- 
tled by arbitration, and thus another prec- 
edent will be established for this method 
of maintaining peaceful and businesslike 
relations between civilized nations. 
Arbitration with Russia : 

About eight years ago Russian author- 
ities seized three American sealing vessels 
within seven miles of the coast of Asiatic 
Siberia. A demand was made by the 
United States Government for $150,000 
damages. Little progress had been made 
in the case until recently, when our am- 
bassador, Mr. Charlemagne Tower, suc- 
ceeded in arranging terms of arbitration 
with the Russian Foreign Office. Both 
parties have agreed in selecting as arbi- 
trator Dr. Asser, a well-known Dutch 
jurist, who had a prominent part in the 
Peace Conference at The Hague. The 
settlement will be made on the lines of 
the Venezuela arbitration. This is an 
event of much importance as illustrating 
the prominent positien which our country 
has taken in furthering the settlement 
of international difficulties by peaceful 
means and in the establishment of princi- 
ples of international law. Itis likely also 
to determine a new question which has 
arisen because of improvements in imple- 
ments of modern warfare. Theshore line 
controlled by a nation has heretofore been 
limited to a marine league, as being the 
furthest distance that shot could be 
thrown by cannon used in coast defenses. 
Russia maintains that the increased range 
of .modern ordnance requires that the 
limit be extended to seven miles. 

The South African War 

The past week has made plain the 
truth about the events of the preceding 
week and it is temporarily discouraging 
for the British. Instead of having wona 
substantial victory at Glencoe and Dun- 
dee, they were forced to retreat from the 
upper part of Natal while some of their 
force were captured, and they also had to 
leave their wounded in the hands of the 
Boers. They were cut up so badly in 
the fighting that one regiment had no offi- 
cers left. They have lost in all 600 men 
thus far. The Boers also have suffered 
heavily, but have forced the British to 
withdraw about thirty miles to Lady- 
smith, where Generals White and Yule 
have joined forces. The Boers have 
made demonstrations at Kimberley and 
Mafeking, but they have concentrated 
chiefly at Ladysmith, which they now 
are reported to have practically sur- 
rounded and with an army much larger 
than the combined British force. Heavy 
fighting was going on nearly the whole 
of Tuesday, and is likely to be continued 
for some days. The arrival of a British 
naval brigade with rapid fire guns proves 
that the Boers had not yet succeeded in 
cutting off communication with the coast. 

Public opinion fluctuates somewhat in 
England but with an increasing tendency 
towards enthusiasm for the war. The 
Liberals are divided, Lord Rosebery be- 
ing urged to resume leadership by a large 
portion of the party, which is as impe- 
rialist as the Conservatives are, in con- 
trast with Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 


gohn Morley. England need fear no con-. 
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tinental interference. But she is likely 
to suffer some disasters in the field, at 
least until the arrival of the large body 
of troops now on the way. The British 
Government have chartered forty-one aq. 
ditional steamers for transport and gen. 
eral purposes, making 141inall. Gen. Red. 
vers Buller, commander.in-chief, reached 
Cape Town last Tuesday, and with the 
large re-enforcements soon to arrive, it 
is probable that war will be waged ona 
much more extensive scale. 
NOTES 

Admiral Sampson has been the recipient of 
honors at the hands of his native city. 4 
demonstration at Palmyra, N. Y., gave evi. 
dence of the esteem in which he is held by 
those who knew him in youth. 

Little of importance has occurred in the 
Philippines during the last few days. Agui- 
naldo has sent another commission to propose 
a cessation of hostilities, but, as he claims to 
be president in its credentials, Genera! Otis 
has refused to receive it. Some skirmishing 
also has taken place. The Philippine Com- 
mission is busy at Washington, and a concise 
report is expected from it soon giving the his- 
tory of the break between Aguinaldo and the 
United States officers, and fixing responsibil- 
ity for it. It also is anticipated that the com- 
mission, excepting Admiral Dewey, probably 
will return to Manila to resume its work. 


Secretary Long is evidently not ambitious 
to create an American navy simply for spec- 
tacular purposes and far beyond the probable 
demand of the future. In his forthcoming re- 
port he will advise the building of but three 
vessels, and these of the type of the cruiser 
Olympia. The question of the construction 
of these vessels and of those already under 
way is likely to cause debate in Congress, in- 
asmuch as there is strong opposition there to 
paying the price for armor plate demanded by 
the manufacturers. The law now allows the 
Secretary of the Navy to pay not more than $300 
per ton, and manufacturers are not willing to 
take contracts at that price. Hence work 
has been halted upon three cruisers and three 
battleships. 

Governor Roosevelt has appointed a special 
commission to draw up a statute for the unifi- 
cation of the school system of New York State, 
now partly under the control of the regents of 
the university and partly under that of the su- 
perintendent of publicinstruction. His action 
was occasioned by the commission appointed 
at the University Convocation recently held, 
which asked him to appoint a commission for 
conference on unification of the present edu- 
cational system. The committee of the convo- 
cation suggests three methods of unification: 
(1) To make the superintendent of public in- 
struction elective by the board of regents of 
the university, holding office at their pleasure, 
or upon a fixed term, as the case might be. 
(2) The creation of a new central authority, 
uniting in itself the functions of both univer- 
sity and the department of public instruction. 
(3) A method subordinating the university to 
the department of instraction. 


In Brief 


Dr. Daniel Furber is quietly waiting, at his 
home in Newton Center, for his release. His 
physician had not supposed that he could 
survive so long, but the end cannot be far 
distant. 


The editor and proprietor of a State denom- 
inational paper, in a private letter to us, ¢x- 
plains its disappearance by saying that it had 
become “a somewhat ostentatious form of 
private charity.” 


Excellent as is Mr. Sell’s list of books for 
ministers printed on page 648, one ts tempted 
to.add several others, one of which would be 
President Hyde’s.God’s Education of Man, 








and another Munger’s Life of Bashnell. 
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score another point for Dr. Jefferson’s 
Qaiet Talks With Earnest People. One of 
them has just been translated into Turkish 
and appears in a Constantinople religious 
aper. We trust that the sultan is a sub- 
scriber to that sheet. 


All sugar coated pills look slike. He who 
takes them for the sugar has only himself to 
plame if he gets a mouth full of bitterness. 
It is the physician’s knowledge which the 
wise man trusts and the hupe of cure that 
makes the bitter sweet. 

With $3,500,000,000 gold reported by experts 
as ‘in sight” in the Transvaal, the world will 
keep its eyes in that direction till the gold is 
in possession. Let us be thankful that the 
strongest government, which will control the 
output, is also one of the most honorable 
among the nations. 





The mass meeting at Tremont Temple next 
week Thursday evening is designed to register 
a clarion protest against the admission of Mr. 
Roberts to Congress. Eugene Young and 
Josiah Strong will be the principal speakers. 
Local religious bodies, including the Congre- 
gational Club, stand sponsors for the gather- 
ing. 





Letters for the Forum which we would 
gladly have printed, important matters we 
wished to discuss, valuable articles which de- 
served attention have been pushed aside by 
the International Couneil’s claim for full 
treatment in The Congregationalist. And 
now the ‘left over” material is crowded out 
by the new things that demand immediate 
attention in the ceaseless onward movement 
of this busy world. 


A “church congress’ met in London at the 
same time with the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress in St. Paul. At the London meeting an 
a‘tack on Ritualism was met by a tempest of 
hisses and cries of “shame,” the excitement 
apparently being as great as at any of the 
Kensitt meetings to oppose Ritualism. The 
feeling which stirs the whole religious life of 
England on this subject can hardly be appre- 
ciated on this side of the ocean. 





And now Dr. John Brown has left our 
shores, having sailed this week Wednesday 
for his English home. And as we scan the 
horizon we find it hard to discover other dele- 
gates to the council from abroad who still 
tarry among us. They have gone all too 
swiftly from us, but the memory of their 
words and the benediction of their presence 
will outlast the years. Dr. Brown has been 
giving sensible counsel to the Yale theo- 
logues, as our weekly reports show. 





The nation should bean exemplar of probity, 
and yet, forsooth, it was said at the recent 
meeting of the American Bar Association, by 
its president, that ‘‘the Government of the 
United States is the most cruel and rapacious 
creditor and the most dishonest debtor in the 
country. If a man has a claim against the 
Government which needs the kindness of 
Congress he had better destroy all evidence of 
the debt, so that future generations may not be 
distressed and made bankrupt in an effort 
to collect the claim.”” Commenting on this, 
Case and Comment, a legal journal, admits the 
truth of the charge and calls for such legisla- 
tion as will make courts and not legislators 
the arbiters of claims against the Government. 





The modesty of the author of the article in 
this week’s issue on the Hawaiian delegation 
to the International Couneil got the better of 
his newspaper sense, and he suppressed all 
mention of himself in his interesting account 
of his colleagues. But inasmuch as he is ina 
way the head and front of the delegation, we 
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cannot allow his work in connection with it 
to be ignored. He has long been prominent 
in missionary activities in the Sandwich Ia- 
lands and occupies at present the position of 
secretary of the Hawaiian Board of Missions. 
The delegation has been in Washington of 
late and will soon make its way to the Pacific 
coast, and will sail for the islands Nov. 15 
from San Francisco. These noble Christian 
men have left a blessing wherever they have 
been. We hope they will not wait for the 
assembling of another International Council 
in the city before they pay us another visit. 





Religious conventions this autumn are as 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. There never 
was a time when so many national gatherings 
of significance were held in such close connec- 
tion. The Universalists in Boston had hardly 
finished their sessions when the workers in be- 
half of the sailors convened. Lowell has just 
had a wide-awake Y. M. C. A. convention. 
At Cincinnati the Disciples of Christ assem- 
bled to the number of 7,000 delegates, repre- 
senting all quarters of the world. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, who knows more about great religious 
meetings than almost any other man, declared 
this to be the largest missionary convention 
he had ever attended, as it was certainly one 
of the most enthusiastic. The Episcopal bish- 
ops have been considering at St. Louis prob- 
lems of missionary labor, and et Seattle, Wn., 
the hosts that compose the W. C. T. U. army 
have been in session. We are not able to 
report in detail all these meetings, but we 
point to them as evidence that interest in or- 
ganized religion is by no means on the wane. 





The ranks of devoted and useful Boston 
laymen are being sadly depleted this autumn. 
Samuel Johnson and Rassell Sturgis and 
Deacon Wilkins have gone in quick succes- 
sion, and now Deacon Chipman, a pillar in 
the work of Tremont Temple, a generous con- 
tributor to its activities and a blameless Chris- 
tian man, has dropped by the way. The char- 
acter of the memorial service to him last 
Sunday at the Temple, to Mr. Johnson at the 
Old South, and to Deacon Wilkins at Shaw- 
mut befitted the men in whose honor they 
were held, and the large numbers of genuine 
mourners testified to the far-reaching infiu- 
ence of their modest, unpretentious, but effi- 
cient Christian services. We shall publish 
next week a portion of Dr. Gordon’s tribute 
to Mr. Johnson. And as respects the beloved 
Deacon Wilkins, what worthier, finer, can be 
said than the remark of the little girl in one 
of the families at the South End which he 
had often befriended. She was unusually 
quiet at the dinner table and her father asked 
her what she was thinking about. “I’m 
thinking,’ she replied, “how happy Jesus 
must be to have Deacon Wilkins with him.” 





Famous as Northfield is as the fountain head 
of evangelism, it is acquiring claims to distinc 
tion for its literary output. The Northfield 
Echoes, containing reports of the summer 
conferences, is recognized as an important 
summer periodical. Now Mr. Moody and his 
coadjutors have bought from the Fleming H. 
Revell Co. their entire interest in The Record 
of Christian Work, and beginning Jan. 1 will 
publish it at Northfield as the authorized or- 
gan of many interests centering there and at 
the Bible Institute in Chicago. Naturally the 
Northfield schools and the summer conventions 
will receive special attention, but no doubt 
the already established features of the mag- 
azine will be continued and made more effect- 
ive. The Northfield extension movement, 
too, will be carefully reported. Its object is 
to arrange a short series of meetings for 
Bible study in different centers, as well as to 
scatter good literature. To bring it to the 
attention of the churches, Mr. Moody has allied 
with himself Rev. H. W. Pope of New Haven, 
who has had large experience in evangelistic 
work. Surely Mr. Moody leaves no stone un- 
turned whereby he may press home upon 
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Christian people everywhere their responsi- 
bility for the world’s redemption. 





In and Around New York’ 


The Revival in Brooklyn 

Last week was a great week for Brooklyn. 
Mr. Moody held meetings every afternoon 
and evening. He referred to the great re- 
vival in 1857, which he said was a grand year, 
but he said it was better in 1858, 1859, and his 
best year was in 1898, and if he stayed here his 
best year would be 1899. He declared the 
best days for all were ahead. ‘‘It is a privi- 
lege to live and to live just now. I don’t be- 
lieve there was ever such atimeasthis. Let 
us reconsecrate ourselves to God and go out 
into the world and work for him.’”’ One pa- 
per, which has been inclined to criticise Mr. 
Moody, describes one of the meetings thus: 
“In the evening he preached in the Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and such an 
outpouring of people has never been seen in 
Brooklyn, at least to attend a religious meet- 
ing. The hour set for the service to begin 
was 8 o’clock, but long before the church was 
crowded in every part, chairs had to be 
brought in, and the crowd on the sidewalks 
was so great that it was thought best to hold 
a meeting there.” These meetings will be 
continued throughout the winter and promi- 
nent speakers of the country will take part. 
All the denominations are enthusiastically 
eo-operating. The number of conversions, if 
the method of counting heads, which Mr. 
Morgan of London declares to be “‘unholy,’’ 
can be employed, has been unprecedented. 
New York is to have its turn next, and meet- 
ings will be under way in a few days. 
The Manhattan May Divide 

Two things occurred at the meeting of the 
Manhattan Association in Brooklyn last week 
which mark denominational tendencies in this 
city. The first was the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Drs. Meredith, Lyman, 
McLeod, Virgin and Stimson, to consider the 
proposition to divide the association into two 
territorial parts, one part to include Man- 
hattan and Bronx boroughs and the other 
Brooklyn. It has been felt for some time 
that the association is growing too large and 
it would be better to have two. The sec- 
ond matter of interest was the discussion of 
the topic, Organized Congregationalism. The 
weight of the discussion was in favor of better 
organization to increase the effectiveness of 
both the individual church and denomina- 
tional] societies. Dr. Meredith, who opened 
the discussion, favored Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s plan for a strong central authority to 
oversee the work of all churches, at the same 
time preserving the independence of the local 
church. Dr. Meredith said: ‘‘ There must be 
something more than fellowship. We belong 
to each other, and we should help one an- 
other. All should touch one other and touch 
other for help.” Drs. Lyman and Stimson 
brought reports from the International Coun- 
cil. The matter of better organization was 
continued until the January meeting. 


The Brooklyn Club 

At the Brooklyn Congregational Club last 
week Dr. E. P. Ingersoll proposed the health 
of Pres. C. C. Creegan and his bride. Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner and Dr. Jefferson gave 
glowing accounts of the International Council. 
Dr. Hillis spoke on seminary training. Stu- 
dents used to be taught 1,500 theories of total 
depravity, 1,449 of which were not true, and 
when they began to preach they preached 
total depravity, on the principle of the coun- 
try doctor who always gave medicine out of 
the fullest bottle, no matter what ailed the 
patient. ‘‘Some good day,” he continued, 
“we shall find that the cross of Christ is the 
world’s central meeting spot, where all races 
and all tribes and peoples and tongues shall 
stand and clasp hands, and if that conception 
of the cross shall fail it will be the greatest 
disaster that ever befell Congregationalism 
and American institutions.” Camp. 
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A Band of Modern Pilgrims at Plymouth 


Snapshots of the International Council’s Visit to this Historic Town 





| ulous as at Sa- 


lem, the ends 
of the trip were 


+ furthered by 


keeping the 
visitors in one 
host, save 
where it was 
necessary to 
divide them in 


2 «rder to. par- 


ake of noon- 


: T day refresh- 


ments. Hence 
ihe views pre- 


trated in the personnel of the pilg rimage, 
Indeed, never before did the citizeng of 
old Plymouth see threading their quiet 
streets so large and distinguished a com. 
pany of foreigners, to say nothing of the 
goodly company of American Congrega. 
tionalists gathered from North, South, 
East and West. 

We join this happy band of pilgrims, 
then, as we find them headed toward the 
imposing Faith Monument. They are 
making a rather leisurely ascent of the 
hill, some of them with their heads bent 
over the special Bulletin of the day, 
crammed with interesting information, 


As last week, with pictorial assistance, sented here convey an idea of the com- or perhaps they are acquiring their factg 
we endeavored to reconstruct the tripof pany as a whole, scattered considerably, by word of mouth from the communica. 





the International Council to Salem, s0 to be sure, here and the-e, ard straggling tive residents of Plymouth, whose bright 


we now Offer an illustrated résumé of the 
no less memorable pilgrimage to Plym- 
outh. It differed from the Salem trip in 
that the whole day was devoted to it, and 
the 575 pilgrims made the round of sight- 
seeing together, instead of breaking up 
into small parties as it was necessary to 
do at Salem, after the exercises in which 
all participated at the site of the first 
mee‘ing house and at the luncheon in 
Ames Memorial Hall. 

But inasmuch as at Plymouth there are 
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three or four great centers of interest, 


out pictur- 
esquely else- 
where, but suf- 
ficiently joined 
unto one an- 
other through 
the day to fa- 
cilitate ac- 
quaintance and 
to impart a 
sense of one- 
ness of aim, 


and to impress outsiders with the goodly 


and as the streets are not usually as pop- character of Congregationalism as illus- 
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At Faith Monument, J. Hirst Hollowell and D. M. James Speakers 




















badges and ready assistance greeted the 
pilgrims on alighting from the train. A 
few moments later they are halted close 
to the massive sides of the monument 
and are giving attention to eloquent 
J. Hirst Hollowell as he exalts the ele- 
ment of faith in the original Pilgrims. 
His companion upon the platform is 
Rev. D. M. James, who has just voiced 
the welcome of the Church of the Pil 
grimage, which played the part of host 
all through the day in a most successful 
fashion. Now this first installment of 
speech-making is over and down the hill 
the instructed and inspired company 
wen¢s its way, viewing with admiring 
eyes the fair prospect seaward before 
them, and calling to min@ that famous 
December day when the keel of the May- 
flower first plowed the waters of this 
same Plymouth Harbor. 

The view at the bottom of this page 
gives an excellent idea of the pilgrims en 
route through the town. We see how 
naturally they divided themselves up into 
groups of two or three, the solitary pil- 
grim being not much in evidence. They 
are on the way, now, to the trolley cars 
which are to take them toward Burial 
Hill. Arriving there they file slowly up 
the steep pitch to a point in that historic 
God’s Acre, where memories from the 
past press thick and full of suggestion 
uponthem. Our artist has given us three 
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other gentlemen on the platform are Dr. Dunning, who has 
extolled the bravery and endurance of the first settlers, and 
Rev. J. D. Jones, who has offered prayer. Dr. Savage has been 
called to the front to represent the sixteen in the company who 
responded to Dr. Hazen’s suggestion that a poll be taken of 
those present who were there when the National Council of 1865 
held its memorable meeting on the same spot. These veterans 
were asked to signify that fact by lifting their hats, and our 
artist has caught a number of them so doing. The third in this 
group of pictures represents the pilgrims descending the hill 
















Oa Burial Hil, John B.own anu A, #. Dunning Speakers 


after the exercises on Burial Hill. Of course they are all 
headed toward the Rock, now. And the anticipations of those 
who never have been there grow more keen as they make 
their way by the Trinitarian and Unitarian churches, down 
ancient Leyden Street, past Elder Brewster’s spring and over 
Cole’s Hill, where the dead $f the first winter were buried, to 
the Rock itself. In order that each pilgrim might feel that he 
. had performed the most significant «ct in a visit to Plymouth, 
views of this special occasion of the pilgrimage. The larger the memb rs of the party were arranged in single file and the 
one shows Dr. John Brown in the act of making a gesture. gates, which usually inclose the bistoric stone, swung open and, 
The theme of his felicitous address was The Pilgrim in the one by one, with strong arms extended to assist and pilot them, 
Wilderness. Nearest Dr. Brown is Dr. G. F. Savage, and the men, women and children stepped upon and pissed over Plym- 
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Passiny over the heck At the Rock, Alex. Mackennil and W. &. Burton Speakers 
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outh Rock, and as they came down on the 
further side felt, as never before, that they 
had touched the very beginnings of New 
England life. 

It takes some little time to get this 
large party over the Rock, but we are 
still ahead of the scheduled itinerary, and 
so are quite willing to stay the claims of 
appetite until we have listened to the in- 
spiring addresses of Dr. W. E. Barton 
and Dr. Alexander Mackennal. The 
former described the history of the Rock 
itself and the latter dwelt upon the pathos 
and dignity of the lives of the first Pil- 
grims. Then Abiel Holmes’s hymn, be- 
ginning, ‘ 

Our fathers’ God, thy own decree 
Ordained the Pilgrims to be free ; 


In foreign lands they owned thy care, 
And found a safe asylum there, 


which was sung at Plymouth Rock in 
1806, was sung, and Rev. F. E. Clark, 
D. D., offered prayer. 

Right about face again and forward for 
the Armory, where the Inncheon is to be 
served to the main e 
body of pilgrims, © R 
the overflow being : y 
provided for at the . 
local hotels. The 
last scene repre- 
sents the hungry 
and expectant band 
‘on the point of en- 
tering the hall, 
where they were re- 
galed, not only with 
substantial viands, 
but with a large 
number of excel- 
lent after-dinner 
addresses. The 
speakers were quite 
successful in keep- 
ing within the five- 
minutes limit, to 
which the Bulletin 
solemnly affirmed 
all the speeches of 
the day were neces- 
sarily limited. 

Thus ended the 
formal exercises of 
the day, and soon the pi!grims were speed- 
ing away to the four quarters of the uni- 
verse. 





The Delegation From Hawaii 
BY REV. OLIVER POMEROY EMERSON 


Hawaii has hitherto been represented 
abroad by native vocalists, dancing girls 
and political emissaries, but never till 
now by native preachers. It was natural 
that the former parties should make the 
cities of Chicago, Omaha and Washing- 
ton the scenes of their operations, and 
that the latter, who were to represent 
the churches, should come to Boston. As 
one of them aptly said, “I esteem it a 
great privilege to be in the city that first 
sent missionaries to my countrymen.” 

Among all the delegations from various 
states and nations that attended the In- 
ternational Council there was not a more 
appreciative body than that from Ha- 
waii. Though they did not all under- 
stand everything that was said—and, as 
for that matter, who did ?—they yet gath- 
ered enough to make their visit most 
profitable. To quote once more, “We 
have been filled with new thoughts, new 
hopes and inspirations, and in the strength 
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of what we have received we shall go 
back to our people and redouble our ef- 
forts in their behalf.” 

The Hawaiian delegation numbered six 
members, all born in the islands; four of 
them Polynesians, in whole or in part, 
one of English and one of American par- 
entage. All but one are members of the 
Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. 

Hon. Henry Waterhouse, a merchant, 
a member of the Senate and vice-pres- 
ident of the Hawaiian Board, has long 
been a friend of the Hawaiian peo- 
ple. He speaks their language fluently 
and has spared neither time nor means in 
the services he has rendered in their be- 
half. 

Rev. James Kauhane, the ‘old map,”’ 
is easily the Nestor of the delegates. 
With blood of a chief in his veins, he 
has the dignity and bearing of an old- 
time Hawaiian ruler. Although familiar 
from his youth with the Hawaiian nobil- 
ity and with court life, he is not by na- 
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ture acourtier. He is rather a counselor 
—one careful of what he says and does, 
yet with the courage of his convictions 
and ready to proffer advice where it is 
needed. When on one occasion Kapic- 
lani, wife of Kalakaua, took him to task 
for not frequenting court, he replied, “I 
have no place in its revels, but if betimes 
I may meet your Highness and pass a kind 
word, or offer to his Majesty, the king, 
any helpful suggestion, I shall be grat- 
ified.” 

Just before the revolution of 1887, dur- 
ing which King Kalakaua found it expe- 
dient to bend to the political storm that 
had risen, dismiss a favorite but unscru- 
pulous cabinet minister and accept a 
more liberal constitution at the hands of 
the reform party, Mr. Kauhane called on 
him at the palace, warned him of impend- 
ing dangers and begged him in the inter- 
est of his people and of his crown not to 
persist in a course that had so roused the 
indignation of the thoughtful public. 
Afterwards, when the storm was over, 
the king having wisely yielded to the re- 
formers, dismissed his obnoxious favorite 
and signed the new constitution, he said 
to Mr. Kauhane, ‘‘ You, sir, saved me my 
crown; but for your thoughtful, kindly 
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warning, I should not have been prepareg 
to accept the issue that came so suddenly 
upon me.” 

Mr. Kauhane has for thirty-six year 
been the pastor of a church in Kau, Hg 
waii. During all this time he has algo 
rendered his country most valuable sery. 
ice in the capacity of a legislator. For 
twenty-four years he was a member of 
the House of Representatives and for 
twelve years he has been a senator, being 
raised by his compeers to the vice-presj. 
dency of that body. With an acute, judi. 
cial mind, above partisan strife and above 
bribery, he has exemplified virtues that 
have won the respect of all his fellow. 
countrymen during his long and honor. 
ablecareer. If they were all like him, the 
sacred trusts of our democratic govern. 
ment could not be committed to safer 
hands. 

As an illustration of the way the native 
race is becoming mingled with the larger, 
continental races, it may be mentioned 
that, though all of Mr. Kauhane’s imme. 
diate family are of 
pure Polynesian 
blood, every one of 
his nine grand. 
children has an in. 
fusion of foreign 
blood in his veins, 
This is the destiny 
of that race—not 
extinction, but ab-. 
sorption into the 
larger whole. 

Second of the del- 
egation in senior. 
ity is Rev. E. §, 
Timoteo. Two 
years ago, when 
one of the two na. 
tive churches of 
Honolulu, having 
lost its pastor, was 
looking for the 
right man, who 
could gather its 
scattered constitu- 
ency and clear a 
long-standing debt, 
Mr. Timoteo was 
selected. The choice was not an unwise 
one, for in less than two years, as a re- 
sult of his labors, a mortgage of $3,000 
was paid off and the church put again in 
a healthy condition. 

Mr. Timoteo has been a faithful friend 
of ex-Queen Liliuokalani, and no one has 
regretted her errors more than he. “ But,” 
he once remarked, “she sinned against 
the light and her punishment was from 
God.” His personality wins the conf- 
dence and affection of his people. He is 
very successful in influencing young men; 
appealing to their best social instincts, 
he becomes to them a spiritual leader 
whom they gladly follow. The sick of 
his parish are often brought into his 
house, and, once there, they receive the 
best of nursing and medical treatment. 
At the last’ meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association he was honored 
by being made its moderator. 

Rev. J. M. Ezera, the junior member of 
the delegation, is in full sympathy with 
Mr. Timoteo. Their parishes are contig- 
uous and, like Paul and Timothy, they 
like to be together. Knowing their effi- 
ciency at evangelistic work, the Board of 
the Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
has at times sent them out into the field 
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to rouse the churches. Life here fasci- 
nates Mr. Ezera, and, had he not a wife 
and eight children at home, he says he 
should be tempted to stay longer. He is 
a good mechanic as well as pastor, and 
more than once he has secured employ- 
ment for the young men of his parish by 
taking contracts and engaging them as 
his workmen. In this way he has also 
honorably supplemented his salary. He 
was chosen scribe of the association at 
its last annual meeting. 

Tne most un Hawaiian of the native 
delegates in his constitution is Rev. S. L. 
Desha. The blood of two races flows in 
his veins. His father, a fiery Southerner, 
was the son of a noted Kentucky gov- 
ernor; his mother, part Hawaiian, had 
the amiable, happy temperament of a 
Polynesian. Yet in his sympathies he is 
a Hawaiian of the Hawaiians. His thor- 
ough understanding both of the native 
and of the English mind makes him inval- 
uable in counsel. His inheritance gives 
him an eloquence and address which is 
second to none in the Hawaiian pulpit. 

Mr. Desha’s parish lies along the shores 
of the far-famed Hilo Bay and the green 
slopes of northeastern Hawaii—a region 
of great beauty, whose wooded table- 
lands and rich cane fields are often 
spanned by rainbows, and whose pictur- 
esque and verdant vales are made bright 
and musical by numerous waterfalls. 
This is a land of flowers and luxuriant 
foliage; its skies are. deep, its mountains 
are lofty and grand, and its waters laugh 
to the witchery of a perfect atmosphere. 
No wonder it is difficult to render Mr. 
Desha’s tropical imagery into lucid Eng- 
lish. 

During all their stay in the country 
the members of the delegation have been 
most kindly received and generously en- 
tertained. They have been in constant 
requisition as speakers; thus their trip 
has been one of combined work and 
pleasure. Addresses have been made be- 
fore more than twenty audiences and 
there are numerous engagements still to 
be met. The delegation goes back to 
Hawaii with pleasantest memories, to tell 
the people of the strength of the bond 
which holds us together. 





The New Conditions Before 
the Board 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


Circumstances alter cases, because so 
often the circumstances are the case. 
The conditions make the problem. The 
wave of good feeling and expectancy 
which has followed the election of Mr. 
Capen to the presidency of the American 
Board involves a pledge of co-operation 
on the part of the churches. All, there- 
fore, need to know what the task is that 
is now before us and what are the condi- 
tions which affect it. 

Great changes are taking place in the 
business world, changes both in methods 
and in conditions. And they have al- 
teady wrought great changes in the con- 
ditions under which the work of our 
missionary societies is to be done and in 
the methods with which alone there is 
reasonable hope of success. 

First among these I would put the re- 
distribution of wealth. So far as the 
Wealthier business men are concerned, 
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not only are the hard times over, but 
very many men have grown suddenly rich 
beyond their wildest dreams. The trusts 
have bought their properties at‘excessive 
valuations, paying for them in cash or in 
marketable securities, or, if they have 
kept out of the trusts, it has only been 
because they could do still better with 
their properties. Business men, who 
through the hard times have been able to 
hold on to their business, find today that, 
through the great advance in values in 
stock and plant and securities, they not 
only have recouped themselves for the 
losses of the past few years but have gone 
far beyond any previous wealth. 

Meantime the hard times have just be- 
gun for the great multitude of people who 
live on fixed salaries. They are facing a 
serious advance in the cost of living. 
These people had comparatively easy 
times during the last three or four years. 
Even though their incomes were not 
large, they came in cash, and they found 
they could buy their necessities at un- 
precedentedly low rates. Now all that is 
changed, and’ this group of people, which 
represents a very large proportion of our 
church membership, including the army 
of teachers, clerks and many wage-earn- 
ers, find themselves today, amid the gen- 
eral prosperity, forced to economize 
closely. 

Under these circumstances, while it is 
entirely proper for the managers of our 
missionary societies to strive to increase 
the number of small givers, it is a serious 
mistake to expect that either the deficits 
of the past years or the increase of funds 
necessary for enlarged operations can be 
secured in this way. It is the day of rich 
men. And a material increase in the 
contributions can only be expected by an 
appeal to them. In most cases their 
wealth has come so suddenly and with so 
little effort that they have not yet appre- 
ciated the new responsibilities or the new 
privileges which it brings. It is true that 
they are rapidly relinquishing restraint 
upon their domestic or personal outlay 
and are enlarging their business facilities. 
They have not yet to any extent appre- 
ciated the reason for putting their benev- 
olence on a new scale. Here and there 
splendid gifts are bestowed upon colleges 
or public charities, but comparatively 
few of our now wealthy church members 
appreciate the new obligation which is 
upon them in the support of the churches 
themselves or the missionary societies in 
connection with them. Inmany instances 
it is their privilege to give hundreds or 
thousands of dollars where before they 
gave tens. 

Our brethren of the Southern Metho- 
dist Church have already discovered the 
new conditions. Their debt of $130,000 
on their foreign missionary work has re- 
cently been paid by the quiet appeal of 
one man to some twenty-five or thirty 
gentlemen, who paid the debt without 
any appeal to the churches. The increase 
of $40,000 in the regular contributions of 
the American Board last year shows the 
thoroughness of the work of the adminis- 
tration along the old lines and the steady 
generosity of the multitude of small giv- 
ers. The $80,000 deficit at the end of the 
year, due to the falling off of legacies, 
could not be removed by any amount of 
pressure along the same lines. It ought 
to be met, and much more done for the 
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Board, to enable it to restore the estimates 
of the past and to enter the open door 
which everywhere stands before it, by 
the grateful gifts of an entirely different 
class. 

Another new set of conditions is cre- 
ated by the radical change which has 
taken place in business methods in very 
recent times. The stenographer and the 
telephone, in their now almost universal 
use, stand for the introduction of labor- 
saving methods which extend to every 
department of business and represent 
promptness of decision and rapidity of 
action, and, unfortunately, also, an ex- 
tent of constant pressure, which are the | 
characteristic features of the business 
life of today. Not only are the older 
business men finding themselves com- 
pelled to adopt the new ways, but we are 
raising a generation of younger business 
men who know no other. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that these men think they have little 
time to give to anything outside of their 
business. And when they do attend mis: 
sionary meetings, or venture to serve 
upon committees in connection with 
either our societies or our churches, 
they find themselves out of touch witb, 
or impatient of, their methods. Of late 
years there has been much anxiety ex- 
pressed because of the conspicuous ab- 
sence of the younger business men from 
the great missionary meetings and, within 
the churches, because of their unwilling- 
ness to accept office or to undertake defi- 
nite service. 

The charge lies ready to hand that this 
is due to lack of spirituality and to the 
growth of worldliness. But before that 
charge be accepted it is proper to inquire 
how much of this unwillingness may_be 
chargeable to methods that have become 
antiquated. If executive committees 
feel themselves bound to continue old 
habits of having frequent and long ses- 
sions, if their time is largely occupied 
with the‘discussion of matters of detail 
which ought to be settled by administra- 
tive officers, just as truly as if meetings 
occur only at long and irregular in- 
tervals and are for no other purpose than 
to ratify decisions already made by oth- 
ers, they will not command the respect 
of the business man of today, nor will 
they often secure his membership. One 
executive committee has recently passed 
a vote instructing its administrative offi- 
cers to settle questions of detail among 
themselves without reference to the com- 
mittee, and also without prolonged con- 
ference with one another. The time has 
certainly come for renewed emphasis 
upon the difference between the func- 
tion of distinctively administrative offi- 
cers and of committees which ought 
properly to be representative. The ad- 
ministrative department should have 
larger responsibility, and both the 
strength and the habit of decisive ac- 
tion within its several departments with- 
out the loss of time which now occurs 
from excessive conference where there 
are several heads. And the. prudential 
or executive committee should limit it- 
self to considering the greater questions 
of policy or of administration, should do 
its business at such times and with only 
such frequency as will insure regular 
attendance, and, by having its members 
elected for a definite period, with a prac. 
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tical rotation of office, should command 
such respect among the churches as to 
secure. the service of our busiest and 
most influential men. 

The third condition, always with us, it 
is true, and always vital, but just now 
emphasized by the pressure upon the 
business world, is the double necessity of 
keeping the men who are doing the work 
in the closest contact with the work, and 
of coming before the people with facts 
rather than with general appeals. After 
every meeting of the Board there is com- 
plaint because more time was not al- 
lowed the missionaries. The complaint 
would probably continue, no matter how 
much time was allotted to them. The 
appetite grows by what it is fed upon. 
Eloquent as may be the speeches of the 
orators who are chosen to delight the 
audience, the fact is that the people are 
only permanently stirred by the sight of 
the men who stand for the work itself 
and who, whatever their gifts of oratory 
or their lack of them, embody the toil 
and represent the sacrifices and are win- 
ning the victories for which the Ameri- 
can Board stands. 

The demand of the hour is for facts, for 
life, for the visible records of work. And 
it is a healthy demand. It ought to be 
recognized. It speaks well both for the 
good sense and for the piety of the 
churches. It shows that they are far 
from cold or that the missionary spirit 
has waned. Suppose that the Board 
should adopt the policy of keeping one 
of its secretaries for a large part of the 
year upon the mission fields, bringing 
him home in time to be present at the 
annual meeting, and then sending him 
out for the succeeding year among the 
churches, while asuccessor takes his place 
on the foreign field, thus securing one 
secretary always abroad, one always at 
home with fresh knowledge, and one al- 
ways in the office preparing to go the 
next year; does any one doubt that the 
complaint about the secretaries’ long 
papers at the meetings would cease, or 
that questions as to the propriety of em- 
ploying three secretaries would end, or 
that the difficulty of finding entrance for 
the secretaries into the churches would 
give place to a constant appeal for their 
presence ? 

If it should be found that with such 
duties assigned to them we need not only 
three secretaries but four, or a much 
larger and stronger clerical staff at 
headquarters, does any one doubt that 
the churches would cheerfully respond 
to the additional expense and gladly 
pay salaries that are necessary to secure 
the very best men for such distinguished 
service? As if is we take good men, we 
tie them up under conditions of routine 
in which, however hard they may work, 
they get little credit for it and are in 
great danger of being worn out by the 
routine itself. Occasional rapid visits to 
particular foreign fields do not at all an- 
swer the purpose, any more than the oc- 
casional sending of a deputation serves 
to maintain a permanent interest on the 
part of the Board What is needed is 
such a vitalizing of the connection be- 
tween the administrative office and the 
entire staff on the field as shall supply the 
Board with officers possessed of the fullest 
knowledge and with hearts aflame with 
the kind of interest which can only come 
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from actual contact with the work and 
the workers, who shall be able to stand 
before the churches and speak with the 
authority that commands both the in- 
tellects and the hearts of the hearers. 

This is said without any thought of 
criticising the excellent brethren who 
are so faithfully doing our work. I am 
sure they would be the first to hail any 
change that would release them from the 
burden of traditional routine, as they 
would be the first to profit by the open- 
ing of the springs of new life and useful- 
ness. It is a practical question of 
method, pressed to the front by the 
conviction that the new conditions in 
which we are now living give to its 
consideration an importance which it 
has not had in the past. 








From the Interior 


Professor Mackenzie and Dr. Beaton on the Boers 

Both of these gentlemen are of Scotch an- 
cestry and sympathize naturally with Great 
Britain. Dr. Beaton of the Lincoln Park 
Church has been abroad during the summer, 
and though returning more of an American 
than ever has come to look at the Transvaal 
question from the side of the Uitlander. In 
the interests of civilization the Boers must, he 
asserted in his sermon Sunday, be brought 
under English rule or at least compelled to 
grant such reforms as will render the repub- 
lic a comfortable place for Englishmen. 
Professor Mackenzie was born in South Africa. 
His father, who was a missionary, has but re- 
cently died. Two brothers are still in South 
Africa. His information concerning matters 
in dispute is first hand. His sympathies are 
entirely with Great Britain, not because he 
desires increase of territory or of wealth, but 
for the sake of civilization and Christianity. 
The Boers, he says, reduced the negroes to 
slavery, took their land from them and by their 
laws prohibited them from purchasing or own- 
ing any land. They also treated foreigners 
with injustice and grew more haughty every 
day. Nothing short of war could have brought 
them to terms. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The meeting Monday was one of the best 
of the season. Two papers were read, one of 
the use of wit by the ministry, by Rev. J. G. 
Woodhull, and the other a carefully prepared 
review of certain books which ministers ought 
to read, by Rev. H. T. Sell. What rendered 
the latter a paper of exceptional importance 
was a printed list of seventeen volumes recom- 
mended by Professor Mackenzie, Presidents 
Harper, Eaton and Harris, Drs. Dunning, 
Thain, Campbell and Van Dyke and Prof. 
W. N. Clarke. The books commended are: 


An Outline of Christian Theology, by Professor 
Clarke. 

The Theology of the New Testament, by Profes- 
sor Stevens of Yale. 

Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in Modern Theol- 


ogy. 

The Christ of Experience and History, by Rev. 
D. W. Forrest. 

What Shall We Think of Christianity? by Profes- 
sor Clarke. : 

Van Dyke’s The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 

The Messages of the Earlier and Later Prophets, 
two volumes, by Professors Saunders and Kent. 

McCurdy’s History, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments, three volumes. 

Dr. Dennis’s three volumes on Christian Missions 
and Social Progress. 

Professor Nash’s Ethics and Revelation. 

Jobn Fiske’s Through Nature to God. 

Ward’s Outlines of Sociology. 

Wyckoff’s Workers—the volume for the West. 

The Life of Henry Drummond and The Life of 
Dr. R. W. Dale. 


As a partial answer to the question, How 
can ministers on small salaries buy these 
books and others which they need ? a commit- 
tee was appointed to consider the possibility 
of forming a ministerial loan library, through 
which the ministers of Chicago and vicinity 
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may have an opportunity to get at least » 
glance at new and important books as 
appear. Mr. Sell spent a great deal of time 
on his paper, and by its thoroughness ang 
breadth of outlook laid those who heard it 
under lasting obligation. 
An Important Anniversary 

Wednesday, Oct. 25, Hull House obseryeq 
its tenth anniversary. The day was marked 
by the opening of what is called the theater, 
or a room in which amateur theatricals may 
be given. The new building has cost about. 
$25,000. Miss Culver givas the use of the 
land, and friends have contributed the money, 
Friends of the Hull House say that its useful. 
ness is increasing every year. It has now be. 
come a great establishment. 


Chicago, Oct. 28. FRANKLIN, 


Rev. Charles McEwen 
Hyde, D. D. 


Dr. Hyde, who has been for over thirty 
years prominent in Christian activities in the 
Hawaiian Islands, died, after a lingering j1)- 
ness, at Honolulu, Oct. 13, at the age of sixty. 
seven years. Born in New York city, he 
graduated from Williams College the vale. 
dictorian of the class of 1852. He taught for 
some years and studied theology at Union and 








Princeton Seminaries. He was for eight 
years pastor of the church at Brimfield and 
for five years at the Center Church, Haver- 
hill. In 1876, at the invitation of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, he 
went to Honolulu to become the head of the 
North Pacific Missionary Institate and to act 
as counselor of the churches that had grown 
up as the result of the missionary work of the 
Board, which had withdrawn its control of 
the Hawaiian Mission in 1863. He thoroughly 
identified himself with the religious life of 
the islands, promoting the growth of the na- 
tive churches and of educational institutions. 
Several times he returned to his native land 
to secure teachers. He was one of the trus- 
tees of the Kamehameha schools, which have 
been endowed by the bequest of a descendant 
of the royal line whose name they bear and 
by more recent gifts of her husband, Mr. 
Bishop. His service during nearly a quarter 
of a century entitles him to rank with the 
most noted of the American missionaries 
whose efforts have transformed the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Dr. Hyde wrote a history of Brimfield and, 
in connection with Dr. S. C. Bartlett, an ex- 
tended history of Hawaiian missions. He 
was a frequent contributer to the columns of 
The Congregationalist and wrote a number of 
articles for magazines. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, one of whom is the president of 
the National Bank of Ware, while the other rée- 
sides at Hilo, Hawaii. 
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A Broadside of Maine News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs D. P. Hatch, Portland; C. D. Crane, Machias; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford; 
E. R. Smith, Farmington; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


THREE FORMEK PADSTOKS 


Rev. Messrs. Israel Jordan, Edwin A. Buck and Arthur Varley 


The Centennial at Bethel 


The completion of the firat century by the 
church at Bethel was observed this month 
in connection with the exercises of the semi- 
annual meeting of Oxford Conference. A 
Sunday morning sermon was preached by the 
pastor, Rev. Arthur Varley, ard in the even- 
ing Rev. Israel Jordan, the immediate pre 
decessor of the present pastor, preached. 

The next day memorial services were held. 
Letters from former pastors and the absent 
members were read. Rev. E. A. Buck of Fall 
River, Mass , gave many reminiscences of in- 
terest dating back to the five years of his min- 
istry in Bethel and of his experiences as a 
pastor in Slatersville, R. I., and as a mission- 
ary in Fall River. He was ordained here to 
the Christian ministry and was pastor here 
forty-five years ago. He is the only surviving 
mivister of those then connected with this 
conference, and not a member of the ordain- 
ing couneil is now living. After these serv- 
ices a reception was given in Garland Chapel 
to the present pastor and three former pas- 
tors, Rev. Messrs. E. A. Buck, D. W. Hardy 
and Israel Jordan. Two other former pas- 
tors were unable to attend. 

Other features of the celebration were a his- 
torical address by the pastor and a sermon by 
Dr. Smith Baker of Portland. in the evening 
Prof. H. L. Chapman of Bowdoin College, a 
native of Bethel, gave the oration of the oc- 
casion. Special fortune for the occasion came 
in the beautiful autumnal weather, and the 
large congregations appeared to be full of ap- 
preciation. 

The opening sermon of the conference was 
preached by Rev. W. E. Brooka. Addresses on: 
‘The Christian Endeavor Movement, What Is 
Congregationalism and Does It Meet the 
Needs of the Day? Is the Spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment Sufticiently Binding upon 
Christians Today? were given by Rev. Messrs. 
W. J. Buchanan, B.S. Rideout and J. B. Car- 
ruthers. The closing sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. A. Waterworth. 





The first pastor of Bethel 
was Rev. Daniel Gould, 
whose memory will be al- 
ways revered in this com- 
munity. At the beginning 
of his work here a wilder- 
ness surrounded the settle- 
ment. The first meeting 
house was used for fifty 
years. Then the present 
house was erected on Bethel 
Hill. At times the church 
bas been the largest of any 
in its section of the State, 
and remarkable revivals 
have had great influence on 
its life. The name of the 
first pastor is preserved in 
a local institution, Gould 
Academy, to which he left 
asmallfund. Another pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles Frost, also 
impressed his life upon the 
early community, and his 
pastorate was the longest of 
eny—twenty-eight years. It 
may be said that all the pas- 
tors of the church have been 
men honored of all citizens 
in town irrespective of be- 
lief. Their lives were closely 
interwoven with all the af- 
fairs of the town and the 
impress of years ago is still 
plain to see. 

Another whose memory is 
still fresh, the first and only 
pastor of Second Parish, was 
Rev. David Garland. For forty years, until 
his death, he was trusted by all. It was a 
pleasure to both churches, which had always 
worked side by side in harmony, to come to- 
gether finally in the present organization. As 
a tribute to the memory of Mr. Garland the 
present chapel was erected. 


A New Missionary Church 


The representatives of the Franklin County 
churches met in council at Dead River and 
Flagstaff, Me., recently and voted to receive 
to fellowship a new church of fifteen members 
recently formed in the Dead River valley. 
This is the result of the work carried on by 
the Maine Missionary Society for some years 
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past, latterly under the supervision of Rev. 
C. L. Parker. The new church will be unique 
in that it will have three centers: Lower Dead 
River, Flagstaff and Eustis. Persons from 
each of the communities join as charter mem- 
bers. Others are soon expected, many of them 
young people. A simple Christian covenant 
of co-operation in work and worship, through 
love and fellowship in Christ and the accept- 
ance of the Bible as the supreme standard of 
religious faith and daty, is the basis of union. 
Recognition services were held at Flagstaff 
and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered. South Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
has given a communion service. A member 
of the Old South, Farmington, Me., has lately 
made a generous gift to the Maine Missionary 
Society, the income of which will be used for 
work in this region. 


Our Bangor Letter 


Last week the “people’s services,’ so ac- 
ceptable last winter and spring, were resumed 
at the First Church. Bofore the beginning of 
the exercises every seat in the church was oc- 
cupied, and many were compelled to stand 
through the evening, others being unable to 
enter. The services are made popuiar to an 
eminent degree, but at the same time from 
beginning to end they are religious. The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. H. Cutler, gives a fifteen-minute 
address. 

Mach regret is manifested hereabouts at the 
resignation of Rev. D. P. Hatch as secretary 
of the Maine Missionary Society. He has 
filled the office in an able and successful man- 
ner, and his loss will be deeply felt. At this 
writing the name oftenest mentioned as his 
successor is that of Rev. Charles Harbutt of 
Presque Isle. 

There are rumors of impending changes in 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. Hon. 
Johm A. Peters, chief justice since 1883, is 
about to resign on account of continued ill 
health. Bangor has had the chief justiceship 
since 1862. It has been suggested that Gov- 
ernor Powers may appoint Hon. J. W. Sy- 
monds of Portland to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Symonds was formerly an associate justice 
and is well equipped for the position. An- 
other suggestion is Justice Wiswell, a nephew 
of Judge Peters. The vacancy on the bench 
thus caused might be filled by the appointment 
of Hon. F. A. Powers of Houlton. Judge 
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Wiswell is in the prime of life, a good lawyer 
and an excellent business man. He has made 
a fine record. Mr. Powers is a brother to the 
governor, formerly attorney-general, a good 
lawyer, one of the older of the young lawyers 
of the State. 

The Bangor General Hospital, a favorite 
charity in the city, has just dedicated its new 
ward. Prayer was offered by Rev. G. W. 
Field, D. D., and other appropriate exercises 
were conducted. The report of the building 
committee shows the cost of the building and 
furnishings to have been about $45,000, toward 
which the State appropriated one-third, the 
remainder being secured by private subscrip- 
tions. PHILLIPS. 


Portland and Vicinity 


Under this title may well be included all the 
twenty-six churches of Cumberland Confer- 
ence within a radius of about a doz9n miles. 
Here the beginning of another year finds few 
marked alterations. Two pastoral changes 
have been completed since the beginning of 
summer. Dr. Merrill, in resigning the care of 
the Christian Mirror, also closed his work 
with the old church at Scarboro and his place 
was promptly filled -by the selection of Rev. 
Israel Jordan, of that generous Andover class 
of 1892 which has sent more than a dozen of 
its members into this State. Mr. Jordan’s 
first pastorate had been in Bethel. The other 
addition to the pastoral forces is Rev. C. P. 
Marshall of the new North Deering church. 
He graduated from Bangor Seminary in 1898 
and was ordained at Frankfort and now 
eomes to take up this promising enterprise 
and to lead in an earnest effort to secure a 
needed church building, for which the way 
seems ready at once. 

Another transfer is that of Rev. C. D. Crane 
from the important field at Mad¢hias in the 
east to the equally important field of the old 
First Parish Church, Yarmouth. Not alto- 
gether fortunate in its last pastorate, it seems 
certainly no part of human planning that 
after hearing quite a number of candidates 
the pastor-elect should have been heard and 
unanimously chosen with no thought of candi- 
dating on either side. 

Two other pastorates close soon, one at the 
West Charch, Portland, the other at Standish 
and Sebago Lake. Rev. L. S. Bean came to 
West Church more than five years ago to be- 
gin his first pastorate as a Congregationalist. 
His ability in pulpit and on the platform had 
already recommended him to the public, and 
his years of remarkably successful work in 
this field have not only endeared him to his 
own people but won a large place for him in 
the affections of his ministerial associates. 
Called ever to struggle against bodily infirm- 
ity, he is now compelled on account of physi- 
cal weakness to lay down the work and leave 
a people peculiarly dear to him. 

At Standish and Sebago Lake Rev. C. P. 
Cleaves leaves a needy double field of special 
difficulties after two years of earnest work. 

In the different churches the work is open- 
ing with the usual effort to collect the scat- 
tered threads after the unraveling of the 
vacation season. Dr. Fenn at High Street is 
interesting large congregations Sunday even- 
ings by giving the fruits of his recent trip 
abroad in such topics as Paris Daring the 
Dreyfus Trial and the Effect of the Peace 
Conference. Dr. Baker at Williston Church 
is also gathering large Sunday evening con- 
gregations by a series of addresses on Happy 
People of Different Classes, taking the Beati- 
tudes as his texts. 

Portland has recently successfully enter- 
tained both the State Y. P. S. C. E. Union and 
the State S.S. Association. Of the latter Dr. 
Smith Baker was enthusiastically elected 
president, while Rev. H. W. Kimball of 
Skowhegan was re-elected secretary. Rev. 
OC. D. Crane was elected president of the En- 
deavor Union and Miss H. O. McKeen of the 
Second Church, Biddeford, was made corre- 
sponding secretary. 
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The call of Rev. D. P. Hatch to Lawrence 
will leave the important office of secretary of 
the Maine Missionary Society vacant. Dur- 
ing four years of stringency and difficulty 
Mr. Hatch has met the duties of this exacting 
oftice with fidelity and success, and as he now 
decides to lay down the work it calls forth 
the deep regret of the many friends that he 
has made. 

The serious loss sustained at Woodfords 
church through the death of the pastor’s 
wife, Mrs. E. P. Wilson, though already 
noted in these columns should not be over- 
looked in any review of our church life. 
Those who knew Mrs. Wilson here in her na- 
tive State as well as those who have known 
her devoted work at Woodfords for the past 
twelve years fee] that nothing more than the 
truth has been said of her faithfalness or the 
loss to the home, the church, or the commu- 
nity. E. M. C, 


A Well-known Longshore Preacher 

It is safe to say no church on the Maine 
coast attracts a more sympathetic and inter- 
ested congregation than the church in Harps- 
well. Here where the salt breeze, freshened 





" REV, ELIJAH KELLOGG 


a bit by contact with the fields and firs, 
makes the regular worship a physical delight 
gathers a congregation in which the summer 
visitor is largely in evidence. On buckboard, 
bicycle, farm wagon, and some on foot, the 
people come from a distance of one, two, and 
even five miles. 

The preacher who attracts them is Rev. Eli- 
jah Kellogg, author of that schoolboy’s clas- 
sic, Spartacus to the Gladiators, which has 
been declaimed by youthful orators for two 
generations in every New England school- 
room, and writer also of stories by which the 
Maine coast became to thousands of boy read- 
ers an enchanted region, with Lion Ben of 
Elm Island as the hero. The venerable 
preacher-author, whose age is verging upon 
fourscore years and ten, is enjoying an active 
old age, preaching twice each Sunday and 
caring for a scattered country parish during 
the week. And, more than that, he has the 
care of a good-sized farm. 

The life of Elijah Kellogg began, like that 
of many a boy born on the coast, in an experi- 
ence at sea before the mast. He returned to 
his Portland home with a knowlege of the 
sea which gives to his stories an element of 
authority in nautical matters and still flavors 
his pulpit utterances. Doubtless this career 
stood him in good stead when he was engaged 
in work for seamen in the Boston Bethel. 
For the most part, however, his life since 
graduating from Bowdoin and Andover has 
been in Harpswell. He went there from the 
seminary in 1844, declining a call to a city 
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church with a salary of $2,000 for this coup. 
try parish and a stipend of $175 per annum 
There he was ordained in what was then the 
new meeting house. 

The sermon on a recent Sunday was from 
the text, ‘‘When I am weak, then I am 
strong,” on the subject of The Irresistible 
Power of Christian Weakness. It contained 
passages likely to stick in the memory of the 
hearer. Here and there was a bit of quite 
up-to-date humor and more than once the 
preacher’s thought assumed a form in which 
the literary element was strongly marked. 
At the close of his sermon the preacher, who 
during its reading was bent closely over his 
maauscript, shut the big Bible, pushed hig 
spectacles over his forehead, leaned over the 
pulpit and talked for two or three minutes in 
direct and feeling utterance, enforcing the 
truth he had expounded. Then the closing 
hymn was read. ‘It’s worth more to hear 
Mr. Kellogg read a hymn than to hear most 
ministers preach a sermon,” said one appre. 
ciative parishioner. 

Extreme deafness does not make the pastor’s 
greeting to friends old and new any the less 
cordial. An informal reception at the close 
of the service is usually inevitable, even if he 
desires to avoid strangers. To the young 
man with his camera, desiring to get a snap- 
shot of preacher and pulpit, Mr. Kellogg re. 
plies with, “‘ No, some other day.” A boy is 
made happy by obtaining the author’s auto- 
graph in a copy of one of his stories. Outside 
the meeting house, under the big maples, the 
people are chatting a few minutes before Sun- 
day school. Strangers cross the road to see 
the old meeting house, built in 1756, now used 
asatown house. The pulpit and some of the 
square pews remain as they were nearly 150 
years ago. 

As one wheels back to his hotel he believes 
the life of the man to whom he hag just lis- 
tened is more adorned and blessed in its de 
clining years by the affection of the seaside 
country community, to whom he has given 
himself for half a century, than would have 
been possible through the rewards of pulpit 
oratory or literary fame in the more worldly 
paths he might have chosen. 8, 


Among the Churches 


Saco.—With deep regret the church accepts the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. P. H. Moore, who 
leaves here to take a course of special study. His 
pastorate of nearly six years and a half has been 
unusually successful. About $18,000 have been 
raised for home expenses, including $1,600 for an 
old debt, while more than $2,000 have been given 
to benevolences. The church building and grounds 
have been greatly improved asd beautified, many 
new families have been brought into the society 
and 60 new members have been added, nearly half 
of them on confession. It has been Mr. Moore’s 
constant aim to interest non-church-goers, and he 
successfully adapted the Sunday evening services 
to this end. His active interest in all charitable 
and philanthropic work will, make his loss felt 
throughout the city. 

BROWNVILLE’s work is progressing well under 
Rev. W. C. Curtis. Mrs. Curtis is the able superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. Mr. and Mrs. Curtis 
have been on a vacation in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

BIDDEFORD.—Rev. H. L. Gale began a series of 
meetings Nov. 1, in which all evangelicai churches 
unite in Second Church. The Opera House is used 
Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Ellsworth’s chapel is to be practically made over, 
se extensive will be the repairs.—~Winslow’s re- 
cent entertainment for the benefit of the church 
realized about $80. 

C. E. NoTEs.—A largely attended rally was held 
at Machias, Oct. 23, the address being given by 
Rev. Archie Cullens of Steuben on The Man Behind 
the Gun. Mr. Cullens, who is a Scotchman, also 
gave one or two readings from Scotch authors, 
which were greatly enjoyed.—The Hancock 
County Union met in annual convention at Frank- 
lin, Oct. 13. Rev. C. D. Crane, president of the 
State Union, conducted the Question Box and gave 
the evening address. An unusual interest was de- 
veloped in Junior work and a county superintend- 
ent was appointed. 
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THE HOME 
The Tireless Herald 


BY CHARLES WESTON JENKINS 


Girded with hope as gloriously bright 
As when he sounded first the joyful chord 
Of‘ Peace on Earth,” the Angel of the Lord 
Still watches for the dawn through endless night, 
Nor ever yet, through years of bloody wrong, 
Has dropped one note from his triumphant song. 


No net of fiery steel, sweeping all seas; 
No million-footed drill, shaking all lands; 
No enginery of massacre; nor hands 
Clutching in agony the very knees 
Of God omnipotent, have, once the while, 
Dimmed the calm splendor of his early smile. 


In Faith’s eternal ether surely poised 
He knows that man’s brief hates are but a dream; 
That Love alone is real; what may seem 

Triumph of hell—the cruel carnage noised 
Throughout the world as glory—but the roar 
Of furnace fires that fuse the solid ore. 


So sings he on, undaunted, as of old, 
Certain that Love cuts deeper than the sword; 
Exulting that the cross of Christ, his Lord, 

Shall reach the heart and burn its dross to gold; 
Shall burn its dream of hate from black to gray 
From dawn’s faint kindling to the lustrous day. 





“Do you think I shall need 
Training in my jacket, mother?” asked a 
Decision 
young lady setting out on an 
autumn walk with her mother. “I don’t 
know. I can’t judge for you,’ was the 
reply, as the older woman buttoned her 
own garment closer and started down the 
road. A moment’s pause—then the girl 
turned back with a prudent air, saying, 
‘Perhaps I had better take it,’’ and hur- 
ried in for the wrap. An observer who 
stood on the piazza, shivering in the 
harp air, was surprised and rather 
shocked at the mother’s seeming indiffer- 
ence, but the more she thought about the 
little scene the more she came to recog- 
nize the parent’s wisdom in dealing with 
her grown daughter, who, at twenty, was 
certainly old enough to take care of her- 
self. Had the girl been ordered to carry 
the jacket she would no doubt have re- 
monstrated and, perhaps, fretted at the 
burden. At least, her laziness would 
have been spared even this small decision. 
As it was, with prudent foresight and 
memory of past colds, she settled the 
question as wisely as her mother could 
wish. How many parents could have re- 
frained from advice? How many would 
have thrown the responsibility on the girl 
instead of treating her like achild? Not 
many. Yet upon such a course depends 
good feeling and good comradeship be- 
tween half-grown daughter and mother, 
son and father, as well as that cultivation 
of self.dependence and strong individual- 
ity so important in later life. 


The world has little respect 
for the man or woman who 
avoids making decisions and is constantly 
subject to another’s will or opinion. It 
admirer, on the other hand, those who 
know their own mind and are not afraid 
to express it when occasion demands. 
But self-reliance is a quality which comes 
by cultivation and experience. Young 
people must be trained very early to think 
and decide for themselves. When they 
are mere children parents may place al- 
ternatives before them and let them learn 
by experience the wisdom or unwisdom of 
their choice. They may be given small 
responsibilities which shall develop self- 


Self-Reliance 
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confidence. By being trusted in many 


little ways they may learn self-respect. 
In point of fact, the average parents do 
too much for their children. They plan 
for them, work-for them, supply their 
wants, bear their burdens and wish to 
shield them from all that is disagreeable 
orevil. Sons and daughters have no op- 
portunity to become strong so long as 
they are treated like infants. Over-zeal- 
ous parents must be made to realize that 
they are producing weak, clinging, vacil- 
lating men and women, unable to stand 
alone and incompetent for the battle of life. 
Surely we should all choose to be, and to 
have our children become, the strong- 
minded ones who are sought as confidantes 
and counselors and have learned not only 
to live their own lives but to give strength 
and support to their neighbors. 


The Golden Years 


BY KATE UP80N CLARK 


The prevailing idea that youth is the 
period of greatest joy is so grossly super- 
ficial and wrong that one is constantly 
surprised at the complacency with which 
it is received, especially by the young 
themselves, who appear to regard their 
elders with pity, as who should say, “ Poor 
things! You haven’t much pleasure now, 
nor much to look forward to! How you 
must envy us young people! ”’. 

In point of fact, it would seem as though 
every well-regulated person who has 
passed safely through the difficulties and 
whirlpools of youth must congratulate 





himself thereon and rejoice that they are. 


not still ahead of him. The almost uni- 
versal prejudice in favor of youth seems 
absurd, in the face of the testimony of 
some of our wisest men that every period 
of life has its peculiar joys, their quality 
constantly rising in spirituality and depth 
as the years go by. The ignorance, the 
absence of perspective, the utter lack of 
the wealth of experience and the general 
unripeness of youth seem to weigh as 
nothing, in the general estimation, against 
its physical beauty and strength and its 
imposing carelessness. Yet to the man 
who lives aright youth is joyously dis- 
carded, and each new decade brings its 
fresh delights. 

First.come the ecstasies of action, the 
mingling in the affairs of real life, the 
thrill of achievement; then the growing 
zest in weighing and comparing the events 
of the present with those of the past, the 
sloughing off of selfishness, the cultiva- 
tion of a calm and elevated philosophy 
and the happiness of seeing others who 
are worthy take our places and, perhaps, 
attain the success which has been denied 
to us; lastly, the nearing of the other 
shore, where loved ones shall be seen 
again and the society of the blessed en- 
joyed forevermore. 

This was expressed by President Dwight 
when he resigned his leadership at Yale 
College. ‘I lay down my office,” he said, 
‘not because I am old. Seventy is not 
old, but it is the end of the summer term, 
and vacation time has come. My theory 
of life has been this: I believe life was 
made just as much for one period as an- 
other, childhood, prime and later life, and 
every man should prepare himself for the 
late afternoon hour, so that he may grow 
happier till the golden time late in the 
afternoon. I look forward to coming 
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years of greater happiness than I have 
ever known.” 

An interesting woman, who, by judi- 
cious care and the exercise of sanctified 
common sense, has preserved her faculties 
to a great age, is accustomed to speak 
warmly of the pleasures of her latest 
years. 

“Although more than eighty-three 
years of age,” she says, “I can truthfully 
say that I am happy. It is true that I 
have lost many of those dearest to me— 
but they are waiting for mein a happier 
world. I can still read the works of the 
great writers. I find my French and my 
Latin as easy as in my early years. I 
employ my needle to some extent in use- 
ful work. I was never more keenly alive 
to the beauties of nature and the charms 
of the changing seasons. It is delightful 
to receive the loving attentions of. my 
children and my friends. I watch the de- 
velopment of my grandchildren with in- 
tense gratification. I constantly strive 
to maintain my interest in those around 
me and in the affairs of the great world 
outside. To one who does this, and whose 
religion is not a mere name but a vital 
reality, old age may be the crowning hap- 
piness of life.” 

When listening to such testimony as 
this, one is reminded anew of the poet’s 
lines: 

Iam more than eighty years old of age. My hair, too, 
is pure white—I am the most venerable mother. 

How clear » my mind! How all people draw nigh 

What attractions are these, beyond any before! 

What bloom, more than the bloom of youth! 

What beauty is this that descends upon me and 
rises out of me! 

And these: 


Youth, large, lusty, loving—Youth, full of grace, 
force, fascination— 

Do you know that Old Age may come after you, 
with equal grace, force, fascination? 

A recent letter from one of our most 
revered citizens contains the following 
striking passage: 

“T count myself fortunate in that, so 
far this season, I have been uninterrupt- 
edly well, which, for a man who expects 
soon to reach the eighty-sixth milestone 
of life, is a real daily blessing. I find it 
most fortunate for me that I have so cul- 
tivated a knowledge of and taste for liter- 
ature and fine sentiment, both in prose 
and poetry, that now, in old age, I have 
intellectual resources and pleasures which 
quicken the imagination to enjoy nature 
and works of fancy, warm and cheer the 
heart and divert the mind from too som- 
ber introspection. I am often reminded 
of Longfellow’s memorable words: 

What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 

The night hath come; it is no longer day? 

The night hath not quite come; we are not quite 

Cut off from labor by the failing light; 

Somethin#remains for us to do or dare ; 

The oldest tree some fruit may bears 

For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth iteelf, though in another dress. 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 

“Yes, I find it so. The ‘stars,’ which 
were ‘invisible’ in the heyday of youth 
and in the engrossments of middle life, 
now as I pass adown the western slope of 
life are visible in the shape of recollec- 
tions of earlier life, and also in the shape 
of visions of the life beyond.” 

Is not such an old age as this far more 
beautiful than any dream of a perpetual 
youth? Rather, is it not the reasonable 
and Christian solution of the problem of 
perpetual youth ? 
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Go to Europe While Young 


The recent death of Grant Allen calls atten- 
tion anew to his last published book, The 
European Tour. Its first chapter, urging the 
educational value of travel in Europe, is es- 
pecially addressed to fathers and to young 
men of college age. These are some of his 
arguments: 

Born and bred on the American conti- 
nent, I came to Europe as a very young 
man; I have lived here now for over 
thirty years, and I have slowly learnt how 
to appreciate its educational advantages. 
Allowing that America is the best coun- 
try in which to be born, I still maintain 
that Europe is the best country in which 
to get a year’s education. 

I do not mean a year spent at school 
or college. I do not even mean a year of 
strenuous and conscientious sight-seeing, 
undertaken solely with an eye to edifica- 
tion. I mean a year of travel, enjoyment, 
observation, a year of free use of lungs 
and limbs, a year of pleasant touring 
through beautiful country and beautiful 
cities. The best learning of all is the 
learning we acquire without ever know- 
ing it. Mugging up a subject, cramming 
for an examination—these are the ways 
to undermine and destroy our interest in 
knowledge. Going about the world to 
amuse ourselves, with our eyes open— 
that is the way to preserve and enlarge 
it. 

For everything depends upon the en- 
joyment we receive. Nothing makes im- 
pressions so vivid as pleasure. Just as it 
is better exercise to play baseball, cricket, 
football, lawn-tennis, to row, to ride, to 
swim, to climb mountains than to drill in 
a prison yard or to walk up and down a 
measured mile in Central Park, so it is 
better education to visit the Louvre, 
Notre-Dame, Venice, Munich, Athens 
than to grub up Greek roots with a dic- 
tionary and grammar. Let the other edu- 
cation come afterwards, if you like, but 
gain first a living interest in the lan- 
guages, the literatures, the history of Eu- 
rope by delightful tours through the lands 
that produced them... . 

History seems to be real! That is the 
true secret of the great good of travel. 
Till you go to see the tombs of Charles 
the Bold and Mary of Burgundy at Bruges 
you have probably never troubled your 
head for one moment about the existence 
and fate of the Burgundian duchy. But 
as soon as you have seen those exquisite 
monuments you cannot help reading 
about them, and when you go on to Dijon 
you put two and two together, or when 
you see the Burgundian statues in the 
Renaissance sculpture gallery at the 
Louvre you build up your knowledge, 
piecing this and that, till, lifle by little, 
without an effort on your part, you find 
that what was once a vast, unconscious 
blank has filled itself up everywhere with 
facts and instances. You begin to un- 
derstand and know your Burgundy; it 
has wrought itself into your brain by 
many twining strands, which cannot ever 
again be lightly untwisted. 

It is to the young map, therefore, and 
to the young man’s father that I spe- 
cially address myself in this chapter. I 
want him to consider whether a year in 
Europe is not better spent than a year 
(shall we say ?) at Cornell or Princeton. 
Let him do the one, by all means, but let 
him not leave the other undone. Tohave 
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seen Europe is a very great gain, and, 
whatever comes, it cannot be taken away 
from him. He may fail in business, but 
he has the memory of the Grand Canal 
and the Doges’ Palace; he may get in- 
crusted in clogging wealth and over- 
whelmed with affairs, but he has beheld 
the great Van Eyck at Ghent and gazed 
in the face of the Sistine Madonna at 
Dresden; he may gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul—his higher nature 
—on the Stock Exchange, but he will be 
haunted still by Donatello’s St. George 
and redeemed at times by the floating 
form of Michael Angelo’s Davia. So 
once more I say it, “Young man, go to 
Europe!” 





Economy in Shopping 
In an excellent article on Household Fi- 
nanciering in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine, Prof. Mary Roberts Smith gives these 
practical points on the purchase of general 
household furnishings and clothing: 


Women waste much time and energy 
in buying things one by one; they spend 
in this way too much, more than they 
realize, and then they wonder where the 
money has gone. China, linen and the 
stock of clothing necessary for changes 
of season should be bought by the set or 
quantity, marked and prepared for use 
at regular intervals. Women buy a col- 
lar or two, a pair of stockings, a bit of 
ribbon, a bread plate, a few glasses, 
etc., and then are surprised that they 
seem to have very little for the money. 

Unless the housewife be really poor, or 
unless the money be doled out to her ir- 
regularly, it will invariably pay to buy in 
quantity things which are not perishable 
and which the household wears out and 
therefore habitually needs. Handker- 
chiefs, socks, underclothing, china, drink- 
ing glasses, cost less by the dozen than by 
the piece. Lamp chimneys are continu- 
ally broken, toilet paper and soap used 
up, yet very few housekeepers realize 
that they waste both time and energy, 
beside suffering inconvenience, when 
they buy these piecemeal. Buying one- 
at-a-time is demoralizing as well as waste- 
ful, because it is unsystematic. .. . 

Many housekeepers will object to this, 
either because it involves the immediate 
expenditure of a larger sum of money for 
one class of articles or because, not hav- 
ing more wholesome, social and intellec- 
tual interests, they find recreation in 
‘wandering from store to store or counter 
to counter, pricing much and buying lit- 
tle, or because they love to find “a bar. 
pein.” .ixin 

Good buyers are rightfully suspicious 
of bargains. No one should be willing to 
buy or use articles which have been pro- 
duced atstarvation wages under wretched 
sanitary conditions. It is never good 
economy to buy things which are gone 
out of fashion unless one is quite satisfied 
to be out of fashion. If the article of- 
fered on the bargain counter be of good 
quality and in staple use in the house- 
hold it is often well worth buying. Flan- 
nels, linens, sometimes woolen dress 


goods of inconspicuous patterns, may be 
bought at the end of the season much 
cheaper than at the beginning and area 
good investment if one has money to in- 
vest and is sure what is going to be 
needed by the family. 
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Closet and Hltar 


His tender mercies are over all his 
works. 





If I could trust mine own self with your fate, 
Shall I not rather trust it in God’s hand? 
Without whose Will one lily doth not stand, 

Nor sparrow fall at his appointed date; 

Who numbereth the innumerable sand, 
Who weighs the wind and water with a weight; 
To whom the world is neither small nor great, 

Whose knowledge foreknew every plan we 

planned. 

Searching my heart for all that touches you, 

I find there only love and love’s goodwil! 
Helpless to help and impotent to do, 

Of understanding dull, of sight most dim; 

And therefore I commend you back to Him 
Whose love your love’s capacity can fill. 

—Christina Rossetti. 





He that gave us friends, shall he not care 
for them? When we are absent he is al 
ways at their side. When we are power- 
less, he is strong to aid. When we are 
blind, he sees their state and meets their 
need. When our might ceases, then our 
faith begins. And we must learn to say, 
without jealousy and as a ground of per. 
fect confidence, that he loves them better 
and more wisely than we know how to 
love. 


What mistakes we should make if we 
had the choosing and marked out smooth 
paths for our friends!—Frances R. Hav. 
ergal. 








The fact is, I usually find it much easier 
to acquiesce in my own afflictions than in 
those of my friends; for I can see that 
afflictions are absolutely necessary for 
me, but I do not see with equal clearness 
that they are necessary for them. But if 
I do not see it, God does, or he would not 
afilict them.—EHdward Payson. 





Not for ourselves be our last praying breath 
When the night shadows falland labor ends; 

For we are thine, O Lord, in life and death, 
Sleeping or waking, O thou Friend of friends. 


But for our heart’s beloved far away, 
Thy gift, O Lord, to crown our life’s delight; 
Beyond our reach, beyond our aid are they ; 
Guard thou their slumbers all the silent 
night. 


Let the new dawn bring them sweet thoughts 
of thee: 
Give them thy peace amid the loud world’s 
strife 
Strong among fears let their true spirits be 
In thy companionship, O Lord of life! 
—I. O. R. 


Wie thank thee, Lord, for thy friend- 
sbip wiser than our own, thy deeper 
love, thy power tbat reaches where 
our weakness fails. Onto tby bands 
we bave committed ourselves tbrougb 
$esus Christ who loves us; belp us also 
to commit to thee our friends in full ase 
surance of tbp love and care. Give 
them what we fain would give and more 
than we know bowtoask. Give in tbine 
own time and way, nor let us chafe and 
fret if thy gifts appear small and grudge 
ing to our blind eyes and feeble faitb. 
Help us to endure this final test of love 
tbat trusts thee witb what is dearct 
than ourselves. Bndtbougb they suffer 
and we suffer witb them may our bearts 
beneath tbe suffering be at peace, bee 
cause we know and trust tbp love. For 
the sake of Jesus Cbrist, our Elder 
Brother and our everlasting Friend. 

| Amen, 
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THE PROBLEM OF NOISINESS 

The question of how much noise children 
should be allowed to make has assumed fresh 
importance of late years. In old times, when 
practically every family had its own roof-tree 
and cellar, the noisy child victimized only his 
family. If they were disposed to let him stamp 
over uncarpeted floors, announce his entrance 
into the house by a war- whoop, his departure 
by a cat-call and accompany his progress by 
shrill whistling, they alone were the sufferers. 

With the erection of apartment houses has 
arisen a new order. The racket a small boy 
makes may be music to the ear of his doting 
mother, but she can hardly expect it to pro- 
duce the same effect upon her neighbors on 
the floors above or below. Unreasonable as 
it seems, these other people rarely take kindly 
to having a section of Pandemonium let loose 
over their heads or under their feet. 

With all the modern appliances for deaden- 
ing walls and floors, science is not likely to 
invent immediately anything that will com- 
pletely exclude the noise of small children. 
It is, therefore, well to consider just how far 
it is necessary for them to be noisy in order to 
be happy. 

I know that shouts, stamps and squeals are 
declared to be the expression of youthful ex- 
uberance natural to the young of the human 
species in common with those of lower ani- 
mals. We are told that because colts and 
lambkins fling up their heels and squeal boys 
should be allowed to do likewise. The same 
principle is not observed with regard to the 
other conduct ef the animals aforesaid, but 
perhaps it is too much to expect of an analogy 
that it should walk on all four legs; else it 
might be worth while to point out that the 
methods of activity mentioned are about the 
only fashion in which young dumb animals 
can work off their superfluous vitality and 
really correspond more nearly to the kicks 
and crows of a baby than to the demeanor of 
an older child. 

It is hard to reform the habits of a boy 
when he has once absorbed the idea that it is 
his prerogative to be noisy when and where 
he pleases. Sinea he cannot be “hatched 
over again and hatched different,” is it not 
possible to accustom the younger children to 
more quiet while in the house? May they 
not work off their desire to shriek and stamp 
while in the outer air and exercise self-re- 
straint when indoors? Will they really be 
less happy if they do this? 

There comes to me the recollection of two 
families of boys. In the one the youngsters 
were never checked in the exuberance of 
their racket. It was in the days before the 
talk of the “‘ perfect development of the child’s 
individuality,” but the thing was there if the 
hamewasnot. The children beat their drums, 
blew their trumpets and uttered their Indian 
yells with as much freedom in the drawing- 
room as if they had been on the prairie. I 
may remark, by the way, that the mother was 
a confirmed victim of nervous disorders. 

In the other home the boys were happy and 
healthy, not good enough to cause anxiety, 
but with a knowledge drilled into them by 
long training that in the house they were ex- 
pected to act as gentlemen, whose first prin- 
ciple should be consideration for others. The 
restriction never seemed to affect their spirits. 
On the streets they could shout with the loud- 
est. In the house they played merrily, but 
without loud noise. In making up the sum 
total of their happiness, does the thoughtful 
mother suppose the amount of one fell below 
that of the other? 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


Let us elders teach the children with whom 
we are associated, whether permanently or 
only at times, to look out for our comfort, to 
give as well as to receive, to be unselfish to 
us and to all around them. It is our duty to 
make sacrifices for them, but it is also our 


duty to teach them to make sacrifices for us. 
And this teaching should be done, not by ex- 
ample only, which many fond parents make 
the mistake of supposing to be all-sufficient, 
but also by precept. Children, as a rule, 
will not make proper sacrifices for their 
parents and friends at any time in their lives 
unless they have been directly taught to do 
so in early childhood.— Boston Transcript. 


LISTENING FOR NOISES 


There had been a noisy bedtime romp and 
the Homekeeper was just wondering how to 
quiet her little: Lodgers for sleep, when Four- 
Years solved the problem for her by suddenly 
suggesting, ‘‘ Let’s listen for noises.” 

The windows were open to let in the sweet 
air of the summer evening, and the Lodgers 
all settled themselves into comfortable posi. 
tions to prevent any rustling. The Transient 
also settled herself with an air of expectancy 
to see what was coming. When all were ready, 
the Homekeeper gave the word “‘ Now!” and 
the mystified Transient sat for three or four 
long minutes in what seemed to her total si- 
lence, wondering if some spell had been cast 
over the Lodgers and put them all to sleep. 

The silence was broken at last by the Home- 
keeper asking, ‘‘ How many?” and the quick 
answers showed that something else than sleep 
had kept the Lodgers quiet. 

“Seven!” “Four!” “Nine!” “Six!” 
were the various answers given, and the Tran- 
sient was astonished at the list of sounds 
heard when she had heard nothing. The tick- 
ing of the clock, the night call of a bird, the 
chirp of a cricket, the distant barking of a dog, 
the far-away rumble of an electric car, a long 
breath from Four-Years, who had found it 
hard to keep quite still so long, the far. off rat- 
tle of a wagon, the shutting of a door in the 
next house and the rustle of the Transient’s 
dress were all noted. 

The advantages of this simple game are ob 
vious. Will not other Homekeepers give sim- 
ilar expedients that they have found useful for 
quieting or entertaining their little Lodgers? 

L. E. A. 


THE INPLUBNCB OF PLAY 

The child mind is as absorbent as a sponge 
and as thirsty, for it drinks in all that lies 
around it in the home. Good and bad infiu- 
ences alike are taken in, and if parents only 
realized how much better and easier it is to 
form a child’s manners rather than to correct 
them after the harm is done a great deal of 
time and trouble would be saved. 

Much of this harmful influence comes un- 
consciously in amusing the child. Perhaps 
the older brothers and sisters will play 
house” or “‘school”’; they will be quarrel- 
some, fretful children or unruly scholars, and 
the boy or girl that can make the most noise 
and trouble is always the most applauded. 
Mothers and grown-up aunts, quite old enough 
to know better, play with the child in just 
this way. It is true that a spice of fun is 
added if mamma or auntie pretends to be a 
silly, little, peevish child, and the little one 
laughs and beate them, as thoroughly amused 
at these monkeyish tricks as they intended. 
But what are the results when the baby has 
grown old enough to go to school, to form 
manners of his own and to be responsible for 
his own little code of morals? 

“T can’t think why Sammy is so rude and 
troublesome,” sighs a mother. ‘“‘ He used to 
be such a cunning baby.” She forgets that 
he has instinctively absorbed the lessons of 
his play, and that it will be hard to persuade 
him that what he has seen done at home for 
fun can be so wrong. 

Adapt yourself to a child ; that is only right 
and fitting, but, even in play, never forget to 
hold up the mirror of proper behavior to him. 
Never play down to his level, rather bring 
him up to yours. 

ALIcge VAN LEER CARRICK. 
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Tailor-Made 
Suits *5. 


I you wish something decidedi: 
new in a dress or cloak, an 











entirely different from the 
ready-made garments which you 
find in every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. There 
are hundreds of firms seil- 


ionable garments to order 
at moderate prices. Our 
Catal e illustrates an 
exquisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, se- 
lec from the newest 
Paris models. Our designs 
are exclusive, and are 
shown by no other 
firm, and the fabrics 
from which we make 
u ents com 
rise only the very 
atest novelties. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 


Charming 


Costumes 
and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, ya Suits, Riding 
abits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. If when writing to us you will kindly state 
whether you wish samples forsuits or for cloaks, we wil! 
be able tosend you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourn ng. 

Write today for Cotatogne and Samples; you will get 
them by return mail. Chey wiil be sent Free to any 
lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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It’s easily and quickly done, without 
scratching or wearing the most deli-| 
cate surface. The proof is in the 
trying; that costs nothing. 


We supply the material for that simply for 
the asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cts.in stamps. 


Grocers and druggists sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff St., New York. 











Makes a Pie That 


Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

_Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 











picture this week give us apretty 
glimpse of farm-life in the coun- 
try? The trees are a shadow from the 
heat, the pastures are clothed with flocks, 
and the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The picture, taken by one of our members 
while on his summer vacation in Western 
Massachusetts, was accompanied by no 
letter describing it. But the foremost 
sheep of the flock bears a letter—less 
plainly seen on at least three others— 
which tells to me an interesting story! 
When the boy told me the picture was 
taken in Shelburne, I knew well enough 
that “F” stood for Fisk, for five genera- 
tions of that family have dwelt among 
those hills and tilled thosefarms. Almost 
a century ago Pliny Fisk was a farmer 
boy in that town and helped to keep his 
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the voyage to Smyrna taking nearly two 
months and a half. The things that be- 
fell him in the Holy Land were sad 
enough—toil, hardship, loneliness, sick- 
ness and death. His friend and compan- 
ion, Levi Parsons (from a neighboring 
town), died soon, and he himself ended 
his short life in 1825. I wonder if he did 
not often think of the hills and flocks of 
Shelburne, especially when he saw the 
sheep and shepherds of Palestine, as, for 
example, on his visit to the plain of Beth- 
lehem, of which he said in a letter: 


We rode along among the rocks and cliffs, 
reflecting how David here once tended his 
flocks and learned to sing the praises of Je- 
hovah. ... Under an olive tree near by we 
sat down and read Luke 2 and sang “‘ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night.” 


The Lord had surely taken this man, 





He loved study, attended 
the district school, and spent the even- 
ings of one winter in learning arithmetic. 
He studied hard, and at nineteen years of 
age went across the hills to Middlebury 


father’s sheep. 


College in Vermont. He studied to bea 
minister. Missions to foreign lands had 
then just begun, and he anxiously asked, 
“What is my duty respecting missions ?” 
He seemed to think of his youth on the 
farm, for this was one of the “reflections ”’ 
he wrote down at Andover Seminary in 
answer to the question: ‘The history of 
the herdsman of Tekoa and the shepherds 
of Galilee encourages me to think that, 
with the talents I have, I may be usefully 
employed in preaching to the heathen.” 
So he resolved “‘to go to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ’’ in Judea. 

It so happens that this week is the ex- 
act anniversary of his going. Eighty 
years ago last Sabbath evening he stood 
up under the ancient sounding-board in 
the Old South Church in Boston and 
preached his farewell sermon from these 
words: “And now, behold, I go bound 


in the Spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there.” 
Eighty years ago tomorrow he sailed 
down Boston Bay on the ship Sally-Anne, 


like David; “from the sheepcote”’ to carry 
the good tidings of great joy to the land 
of David and of ‘‘ David’s greater Son.” 
His youth, his talent, his devotion, the 
place to which he went and his early 
death made the name of Pliny Fisk fra- 
grant among American Christians. His 
missionary spirit was continued in his 
family and his native town, as seen by 
the fact that two of his nephews were 
named Henry Martyn and Levi Parsons 
Fisk, and that a niece, Fidelia Fisk, be- 
came the Nestorian missionary of blessed 
memory. Another. nephew, Pliny Fisk, 
was a teacher, remembered by all his liv- 
ing pupils with grateful affection. Many 
others, not relatives, have been called by 
the missionary’s name. So God makes 
a@ good man’s influence to live after him. 

I hope this notice of the young mission- 
ary to Jerusalem, suggested by my pic- 
torial text, is not out of place on this 
page, and I will add extracts from two 
letters relating to the Shelburne sheep 
and the Shelburne missionary. The first 
is from a well-known minister: 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss. 
. « « My unele, Pliny Fisk, was accustomed 
as a boy to the usual business of farming, 
which included the tending of sheep. Your 
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flock will thus represent, in part, his early oc- 
cupation on the Shelburne hills. I have often 
cited the fact that I rode a hundred miles 
when but seven months old to Boston to see 
him embark for his distant field, to illustrate 
my early missionary zeal! Thirty years ago 
I stood by his grave in Beirit. It is in the 
mission cemetery, near the Girls’ School, at 
the foot of a noble cypress tree, and is marked 
by a brown horizontal stone about a foot high, 
in the center of which is inserted a marble 
tablet, bearing his name, age and date of death. 
D. T. F, 
The other letter is from a lady of eighty- 
two years, a beloved school-teacher in the 
time of my boyhood: 
SHELBURNE, Mass, 

. All the farmers in those days kept 
sheep. The wool was spun in all our families, 
wove into cloth for sheets, blankets, coverlits, 
dresses and men’s clothing. We had a mill 
near us where our cloth was sent to be col- 
ored and dressed. And then we had a tailor- 
ess to come to our homes to cut and make the 
men’s clothes. We colored, spun and knit all 
the stockings. How everything is changed 
now! ... When Uncle Pliny became a Chris- 
tian and first began to think of being a mission- 
ary, his great drawback was how he should 
get an education. But he was well, had a good 
constitution and could work, and if the Lord 
wanted him to be a missionary, the way would 
be opened for him. You know how he suc- 
ceeded ! M. O. F. 

This suggests one thing I have had in 
mind all the while I have been writing, 
My heart goes out to the boys in the hill 
country of New England. Remember 
that you cannot expect to succeed in this 
age without a thorough education. There 
are less obstacles and more helps than 
eighty years ago. ‘“‘ Where there is a 
will, there is a way.”” You can work and 
save and plan, so as to go to Middlebury 
or Williams or Dartmouth or Amherst or 
Bowdoin—or somewhere!—and fit your- 
self to be something and do something in 
the world. If you are Christian boys (as 
I like to think that you are) you will have 
additional motive and help in preparing 
yourselves to be useful, as well as pros- 
perous and happy—and you will never 
be truly happy unless you are useful! 

That reminds me to ask the boys if 
they have read carefully the account of 
the reception of our brave but modest 
sailor, Admiral Dewey. The column 
which tells of the historic scene in the 
Capitol at Washington, when Secretary 
Long and the President presented him 
with the magnificent sword, the nation’s 
gift, should be put in their scrap-books, 
with the speeches made by them and 
him. But I have been quite as much 
touched by the kindly interest he every- 
where showed in children, as when he 
patted the messenger boy on the head in 
New York and said, ‘‘How are you?” 
“T am all right,” the boy replied, “how 
are you?” In Boston he gave special 
instructions at his hotel, when he left, to 
have the satin ribbons taken from his 
bouquets and given to some little girl. 
In Vermont he received with sincere de- 
light the children’s welcome, and looked 
fondly on the little schoolhouse where he 
studied as a boy. It was his faithful at- 
tention to study and duty, in whatever he 
undertook, that made the Vermont boy 4 
hero—a hint for boys now. There is 
plenty of room for heroes in the twenti- 


eth century! Mw. Ween) 
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VII, CITIZENSHIP * 
By. Rev. A. BE. Dunning 


“The more the Christian gentleman knows 
the better politician he will make, and in him, 
and in him only, will scholarship come to its 
finest issues in politics.” So wrote Dr. J. G- 
Holland a quarter of a century ago. Since 
then the responsibility of the individual for 
the well-being of society has been increasingly 
acknowledged. Every Christian, therefore, 
ought in these days to be in the best sense a 
politician. He ought to understand right 
principles of government and to promote the 
best methods of maintaining them in the com- 
munity and country where he lives. 

Nehemiah was an ideal politician. Hefound 
his country weak and disorganized. He 
brought about its reform. He illustrated for 
our own times the duty of the Christian asa 
citizen. He illustrates: 

1. The leader for reform. He loved his 
country for his fathers’ sake (3: 3). It 
represented what he most valued of family, 
race and religion. He took men as they were 
and led them to do their best. The king of 
Persia was far from being the ideal of a Jew, 
but this young reformer made the king do for 
his sake what he would not have cared to do 
for the sake of righteousness. The Jews in 
and around Jerusalem were inefficient, dis- 
couraged, unpatriotic. But Nehemiah made 
them willing to risk their lives for their coun- 
try. His own slaves probably had cared little 
or the ruined city far from their own homes 
and interests in Persia. But he roused them 
to such devotion that they did not lay aside 
their clothes at night during all the arduous 
and perilous work of rebuilding the walls. 

How did this man succeed in uniting such 
diverse people and in getting them all, with 
their different opinions, to labor together? 
Nehemiah was a practical politician. He 
could tolerate fellow-citizens who disagreed 
with him, could unite with them in things 
where they did agree and could maintain har- 
mony by fixing their attention on these things 
instead of on things concerning which they 
differed. Study Nehemiah to learn how to 
accomplish something for good government, 
not merely to criticise bad government and 
those you would hold responsible for it. 

2. The distribution of work for reform. He 
had a definite task for every one and kept 
every one in his place. He first surveyed the 
walls of the city till he knew their condi- 
tion, He kept his own counsel [2: 12-16]. 
Then he informed himself concerning the 
people. He came to know where they lived, 
what their resources were, what they could 
do. Next he took the leaders into his confi- 
dence. He told them what was in his heart, 
what God had done to give him power to carry 
out his plans, what authority the king had 
given him, Then they caught his enthusiasm. 

Nehemiah was prepared to put their awak- 
ened zeal to work at once. I have ridden 
round the walls of Jerusalem and marked the 
sections as he describes them; for though his 
walls were destroyed, the general outlines in 
part remain. Beginning at the sheep gate on 
the north, he mentions forty-two sections 
which were repaired by priests, rulers, fami- 
lies, artisans, shopkeepers, guilds and socie- 
ties (ch. 3]. In fifty-two days they built a 
wall more than two miles in length, with 
gates and towers of sufficient size to make 
Jerusalem again a fortress [6:15]. It was an 
enterprise nobly planned and carried out. If 
Nehemiah were a eitizen of an American city 
of today he would know how to unite cliques 
and parties, to harmonize jealous factions, to 
carry @ popular election, to get wise laws 
passed and to have them put in operation. 

*. The treatment of opposition. Sanballat 
and Tobiah and all the other office holders 
were, of course, bitter against the reform [2: 


* The Sunda 
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9, 20]. At first they laughed at it and de 
clared that it was an impotent rebellion 
against the king [2: 19, 20]. Then when Ne- 
hemiah showed that they were lying, they 
made a great show of treating the movement 
with contempt, and getting as many people as 
possible to say it could never amount to any- 
thing [4: 1-3). As the work went on they 
planned to attack the workmen. But it was 
comparatively easy for Nehemiah to meet 
open foes. His most dangerous enemies were 
among his own people. Some of the leaders 
kept up a secret correspondence with Tobiah 
(6:17, 18]. Others complained that there was 
more rubbish than the laborers could carry 
away, and the amount was certainly very 
great. They seem to have beenasort of walk- 
ing delegates championing the overtaxed 
working men. The Jews who lived near the 
Sanballat partisans kept urging the builders 
whom they knew to quit work and return 
home, stirring their fears that the enemy 
would pounce on them suddenly and kill 
them. ; 

Nehemiah met each form of opposition with 
the skill of a statesman. He measured the 
strength of his opponents and set a watch to 
keep them from surprising him. He faced his 
foes fearlessly because he was conscious that 
his work was great. His motto came to be 
well known: “I am doing a great work so that 
I cannot come down.”’ He had a high idea of 
himself. His constant thought was, ‘Should 
such a manas I flee?” He stirred the patriot- 
ism of rulers and people by appealing to their 
love for their wives and children and homes. 
He arranged the workers so that they would 
support one another against attack; and he 
kept before them the assuranve, ‘Our God 
shall fight for us.’’ 

4. The spirit in which the reform was car- 
ried on. The source of their power was in 
God and the leader kept that fact in their 
minds. He began his enterprise by prayer. 
When the king gave him an opportunity to 
make his request to go and build Jerusalem, 
he regarded that as an answer to his prayer 
and prayed again. (2:4) He regarded his 
work as “what my God put into my heart to 
do for Jerusalem.” When the people began 
to build he led them in prayer. [4: 4-6.] When 
he would strengthen their courage, he said, 
‘‘Remember the Lord, which is great and fer- 
rible.”’ When he defied his foes, he declared, 
‘The God of heaven, he will prosper us.” 

The work was made successful through 
uniting all the forces of society for one aim. 
Nehemiah awakened public spirit and made 
all the people fee! that their common interest 
called for their best effort. He set each one 
to building where the workman’s own prop- 
erty would be protected, and he put the fami- 
lies of the builders near them while they 
worked. Faith in God, love of country, do- 
mestic affections—these are defenders against 
evil and inspirers of holy living. Every one 
who helps to build up a Christian church and 
to establish a home and to do some service for 
his community is living the life of a true citizen. 
Our social life is imperiled by irresponsible 
people. Men and women without church affil- 
iations, who have no homes, pay no taxes 
and cast, no votes are usually a burden to 
the community and often dangerous to its 
peace. 

The Jewish reformer is the model for the 
Christian citizen. He welcomed with willing 
sacrifice the work which God laid on him. 
He carefully stadied the situation, took wise 
account of opposing elements, put faith in 
men who worked with him, secured the co- 
operation of all classes and political parties, 
addressed what was best in men and refrained 
from stirring up what was evil in them, ac- 
cepted the service of imperfect people, put in 

statesmanlike methods and built 
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the wall. No American citizen accepting his 
life work from God in this spirit and carry- 
ing it on in these ways can fail. 
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Breakfast in 5 Min- 
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H ; before breakfast 
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cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least four times as long. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the worth of 
this cooking quality. 
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Breakfast Food 
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that great advan- 
ing tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 
quantity required to 
prepare it for breakfast 


A Single Boiler 

A hi you 
Does It any polls p den 
of water in will 
do the work (it 


takes 6 cups 
of water to 





























Breakfast Food), aud that’s why [t 
only costs 3 cents for enough for 
breakfast for 6 persons. 





If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A Fortune in Good Health 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club as “‘the only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast foodin the country.” Ask your 
dealer for tt. If he does not keep it, send us hia name and 


2 Cents Scents: Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 855 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ETHICS OF REVELATION 


This is no ordinary book. It contains the 
Bohlen Lectures, for the current year, we sup- 
pose. Oddly enough, it makes no statement 
as to their date. They were delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Henry S. Nash of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge. The volume is one 
to be read only slowly and thoughtfully. 
Many a page must be reread once or t wice be- 
fore its significance will be grasped. This is 
not because of obscurity, because Dr. Nash 
is a singularly lucid and forceful writer. It 
is because he has crowded his pages so full of 
strong meat. Almost every sentence contains 
a new thought, an advance upon its predeces- 
sor. Sometimes there is a pause for repeti- 
tion in a different form and the development 
of a thought before it is dropped, but in an 
unusual degree there is a steady progress, 
and each new thought demands close atten- 
tion, while some are so fresh or so striking 
that they instantly set the reader’s mind off 
on some tangent of meditation or reflection. 
It is a singularly fresh and unhackneyed 
work, although it deals with familiar truths. 
It does not go much, if at all, beyond some 
other thinkers in the main declarations which 
it contains. This hardly could have been ex- 
pected. But its handling of its theme is pe- 
culiarly vigorous and effective. 

It is remarkable for the clearness with 
which the typical man of modern times is out- 
lined. Dr. Nash points out with rare success 
both why this modern man is not what his 
early representative was in the first or later 
centuries, and also what he is absolutely in 
himself. And throughout the volume this 
clear and accurate conception of the kind of 
man who is being addressed adds greatly to 
the strength of its utterances. Dr. Nash sees 
his mark everytime. Furthermore, the frank- 
ness and firmness with which this modern 
man, this man of scientific tastes and attain- 
ments, is handled are fine. He is treated 
fairly. Yet the manner in which—because he 
lives in a free state, which is itself in a sense 
a spiritual organism, having justice for its 
inspiration, and because he desires to believe 
what is true, has a conscience and recognizes 
its imperious necessities—he is shut up to the 
conclusion that after all ethics are his great 
concern is logical and conclusive. He is 
forced, in order to be consistent, to believe 
in revelation, not after the conception held by 
monks of old, and not in the church which 
claims to be infallible, but in loyalty to the 
principal of individuality and for the satisfac- 
tion of his deepest and most undeniable needs. 

The chapter on comparative religions is ex- 
ceptionally valuable. The classifications of 
religions into national and universal, into 
monotheistic and polytheistic, into natural 
and ethical are shown to be imperfect and un- 
trustworthy, and it is pointed out that, in 
spite of certain defects, Hegel’s classification 
in the light of the respect which religions pay 
to the principle of individuality is the true 
one. But individuality must be affected by 
the conditions around the man. He must 
realize that God is personal and creative 
good, that the divine will is the only social 
law and that, because he himself is a man 
bound by his own sense of right to be scien- 
tifically studious and accurate in reaching his 
conclusions, he is compelled to accept the fact 
that ‘“‘the endeavors of the human will are 
upheld and explained and filled with hope by 
another will, whose stores of ferce and pur- 
pose contain things far beyond all existing 
human insight.” He is bound to become a 
religious man, and the function of the church 
is to interpret to him and all the world the 
nature and meaning of true society. The 
laity to which the church must now address 
itself has claimed suffrage in several things 
successfully, and insists properly upon the 
right of judgment. To these lay workers the 
church must commend itself as being the 
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community of those who live by trust in the 
creative good. 

If Dr. Nash seems sometimes to put com- 
paratively little emphasis upon the divine and 
supernatural side of Christianity it is only in 
appearance. He merely disregards certain 
familiar theological phrases. He makes 
prominent the importance that the history of 
the church should be studied and that out of 
this history should be learned the lesson that 
the church must keep up to date in its presen- 
tation of spiritual truth; not in any cheap or 
sensational sense, but in order to be abreast 
of the changing development of society, in 
order to keep alongside the leaders among 
those thoughtful seers and practical workers 
whom it always has found it difficult to win, 
yet who are open to conviction and are ready 
to become loyal subjects of the Redeemer if 
they can be convinced in a reasonable and 
manly as well as a spiritual manner. 

In other words, Dr. Nash in this book has 
done admirable justice to the kind of men and 
women whom the modern church has to deal 
with and to the most useful, timely and tell- 
ing aspects of Christian truth which the 
church needs to present, as well as to the 
proper spirit—the spirit of blended intelli- 
gence, liberty and devoutness—in which her 
presentation of truth needs to be made. He 
goes to the roots of his/subject and is profound 
and almost abstruse at times. Yet close 
study never fails to justify his use of language 
even when unconventional—he coins a word 
now and then—and to prove him a most reward- 
ing thinker. We commend the volume heartily, 
especially to ministers, for they will get many 
suggestions for sermons out of single words or 
sentences as they read, and, which is far more 
important, they will gain from the book a 
hint how to adjast themselves practically to 
living people and current needs, and an up- 
lift of the spirit which will go far to render 
them more apt, wise and skillful ministers of 
Christ. [Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Hon. John B. Eaton has embodied in this 
volume the conclusions which ample experi- 
ence and observation have enabled him to 
reach. It is a characteristic of our country 
that no municipal system is accepted gener- 
ally, and municipal government is regarded 
in so many different lights that, although 
many attempts at its reform have been made, 
they have not been prosecuted with much 
similarity of method or with self-consistency, 
and the result has been some confusion, in 
spite of a certain measure of success. Mr. 
Eaton has made careful study of municipal 
government in Europe, which in most in- 
stances far surpasses ourown. Birmingham, 
Glasgow, London, Berlin and many of the 
other great cities of Europe are governed with 
a wisdom and economy which in some in- 
stances seem to approach fairly near to per- 
fection, and on the whole are far beyond the 
best results which yet have been attained in 
the United States. It is difficult to realize 
that we Americans, who pride ourselves so 
greatly upon being in advance of the world, 
should consent to remain so far behind in this 
important particular, which touches alike our 
honor and our pockets. Probably the trouble 
is that the element in our population which is 
most aware of and most keenly interested in 
the facts is numerically unable at present to 
accomplish what it would like to. 

Mr. Eaton’s book is very long and might 
well have been condensed. Not that we 
would have any omissions of material, but his 
somewhat redundant style easily might have 
been more terse. Nevertheless the book am- 
ply deserves to be read and pondered. Much 
attention is devoted to municipal government 
by party, its origin, operation and perils, and 
the value of the merit system and the difficul- 
ties which beset its adoption also are stated. 
The functions of city officials, such as the 
mayor, the city council, etc., are set forth as 
they are and ought to be. There are chapters 
on schools, sanitation, police and judicial ad- 
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ministration, and a special chapter is devoted, 
by way of admonition, to the charter of Greater 
New York. An appendix emphasizes the 
neglected need of minority representation and 
the danger of State police despotism in New 
York. 

The author is uniformly temperate and can. 
did, but no one can read his volume without 
being somewhat depressed. He is by no 
means hopeless of the future, but the situa. 
tion, as he describes it, is more serious than 
most of us have been accustomed to believe, 
The difficulty seems to be that those men who 
possess most power to accomplish reforms are 
the very men who need to be reformed. Their 
moral and intellectual superiors unfortunately 
are in the minority, so far as the count of 
votes is concerned. But, on the other hand, it 
should be remembered that things were jast 
as bad in some of the English cities where 
reform has been accomplished triumphantly 
and with popular approval. We cannot take 
space to note in detail the fidelity of Mr. Eaton 
in analyzing and handling the different themes 
which he discusses, but can assure all students 
of the subject that his volume is masterly in 
respect to ability and quite free from narrow- 
ness or partiality. [Macmillan Co. $4.00.] 


THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND REFORMER 


This book is a pleasant sequel to The Puri- 
tan in England and New England, by the 
same author, Rev. Dr. E. H. Byington. It is 
a series of five essays, each independent, yet 
all having a certain relation justifying their 
grouping, which bear upon the early colonists 
of New England and upon the England and 
New England of their time. The term Puri- 
tan is used in its larger sense, referring not te 
the Massachusetts Bay Colonists simply, but 
to the great movement in England from which 
came both the Pilgrims and the Bay Colonists. 
The purpose of the work is to exhibit the 
characteristics of the early settlers afresh, 
and to convey to the reader something of the 


_ atmosphere of their time, and the author has 


done his work faithfully and well. In the 
first paper the Pilgrim as a Colonist is con- 
sidered, in the second there is a similar study 
of the Puritan—that is, the Bay Colonist. The 
third is devoted to John Eliot, the apostle to 
the Indians, the fourth to Jonathan Edwards 
and the Great Awakening, the fifth to Shake- 
speare and the Puritans. 

The first two papers are merely historical 
and go over familiar ground in a lucid and 
comprehensive fashion, making no additions 
nor any noticeable variations from the history 
as it generally has been told, but drawing the 
old pictures once more with clear and firm 
lines. The third paper, on John Eliot, deals 
with a less familiar subject in a skillful and 
graphic fashion. The fourth is a judicious 
and readable summary, and the fifth does 
somewhat more than justice to the better 
qualities of the great dramatist, and is stimu- 
lating and suggestive. The student of the 
later years of the sixteenth century and the 
early years of the seventeenth will take pleas- 
ure in these pages and will concede them to 
be an agreeable and scholarly presentation of 
the men, the life and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the faith of the age. [Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00.) 

RELIGIOUS 


In Enemies and Evidences of Christianity 
[Eaton & Mains. $1.50), Prof. J. D. Quacken- 
bos has gathered a series of discourses pre 
pared by him for delivery at Newbury, on Lake 
Sunapee, New Hampshire, during the season 
of 1898. They set forth the pre-eminence of 
Christianity in comparison with other forms 
of religious belief, such as Hinduism, Confu- 
cianism, Mohammedanism, Theosophy, Chris- 
tian Science, etc., and were drawn out by the 
Greenacre Lectures, which in the author’s 
opinion represent either disorganized groping 
after truth or else the searchings of those who 
are weary of the truth for something to take 
its place. The arguments advanced at Green- 
acre against the religion of Christ stimulated 
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the author to speak out in its defense, and this 
volume is the result. It is a straightforward, 
practical and effective, and at the same time 
learned, piece of work, which should have good 
results in the right soil. 

The Massachusetts New Church Union has 
published the Bennett Lectures for 1898, which 
are on the subject, The Bible: Is It the Word 
of God (75 cents]? The topics of the lectures 
are Divine Revelation a Necessity for Man, 
and The Bible Regained, by James Reed; 
Modern Christian Thought about the Bible, 
by J. E. Werren; Defects and Limitations of 
Modern Criticism, by J. C. Ager; Key to the 
Study of the Bible, by W. L. Worcester; and 
Veils of Scripture Laid Aside, by John God- 
dard. Students of Swedenborgianism will be 
glad to learn in this authoritative manner the 
views of the advocates of the New Church 
belief in regard to the Word of God. 

Redemption [F. A. Fassette Co. $1.00], by 
an anonymous author, is a reverent and ear- 
nest discussion of this great theme, but one in 
which we discover nothing particularly novel 
or meriting special attention. It is too long 
and diffuse for the best results, but it contains 
many commendable pages and sets forth a 
vital truth. 

Strength and Beauty [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00] is a littie devotional book by Rev. J. 
R, Miller, D. D., stimulating and comforting 
to the Christian disciple.—— Unto the Hills, 
Take Heart Again and Friendly Counsels 
[T. Y. Crowell & Co. Each, 35 cents] are 
three more volumes in the What Is Worth 
While series. The first is a meditation on 
the Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm, and 
also is by Dr. Miller. The author writes 
too much to give his readers anything strik- 
ing, but he utters his message attractively. 
There are thousands of earnest Christians 
who want just this sort of literature, and 
to be accepted by them as a trustworthy 
source of supply is an honor. The last two 
are similar religious addresses from the pen 
of Rev. F. B. Meyer. They make no great 
claim upon the brain, but they touch and stim- 
ulate the heart. 

In The Resurrection [F. H. Revell Co. 
$3.00] are gathered utterances by Dr. Alexan- 
der MacLaren, Spurgeon, Moody, Talmage 
and Canon Liddon, which set forth the rea- 
sonableness and the necessity of the revela- 
tion and its significance to the present and 
the future life. The book will do much to 
promote a high and discriminating type of 
faith.——Rev. Louis Albert Banks has an- 
other book for his many readers, Chats With 
Young Christians [F. M. Barton. 40 cents], 
and it is well adapted to interest and profit 


them. 
JUVENILE 


Stalky & Co. [Deubleday & McClure Co. 
$1.50] is Rudyard Kipling’s latest. It is a 
story of schoolboy life. There is very little 
study in it, and it is chiefly a narrative of the 
schemes of the boys against their fellow-pu- 
pils and, especially, against certain of the 
masters. In spite of exuberant coarseness 
and a frequent tone of almost blackguardism, 
there is, on the whole, a prevailing temper of 
manliness and honor. The story is very 
amusing, but we are doubtfal about its influ- 
ence. Certainly there is no reason why such 
vulgarity should be introduced into such a 
narrative. If English schoolboys are as 
coarse as these youngsters, even at their best, 
there is no occasion to proclaim the fact to the 
world. Ifthey are not, injustice is done them 
in representing them thus. Mr. Kipling lays 
on his colors too strongly. It is a wonderfal 
power which he possesses, but here he is as 
deficient in delicacy and the sense of propor- 
tion as he is apt in drawing bold outlines. 

The Boys of Scrooby (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is by Ruth Hall. She has made some 
study of Pilgrim and early colonial history, 
and has written a readable book. She has 
taken occasional liberties with history and 
when there was no need of it, and there is an 
atmosphere of crudeness about the work. 
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But this does not prevent it from having a 
certain fidelity to the time described and a 
considerable degree of interest, and very few 
of its young readers will detect its defects 
while they will, undoubtedly, appreciate its 
good qualities and find much pleasure in read- 
ing it. 

The House with Sixty Closets {Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.25), by F. 8. Child, is a Christmas 
story about the old Sherman House in Fair- 
field, Ct., and it is a very bright and enter- 
taining little piece of work. Old and young 
alike will relish it. It is one of the earliest 
of the Christmas procession, but it is not 
likely to be surpassed in some respects.— 
Another Christmas story is Christmas at 
Deacon Hackett’s[T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50), 
by James Otis. It is interesting to know that 
the author was requested to write it by some 
of the juvenile readers of his earlier book, 
How Tony Saved the Barn. It describes city 
waifs on a country farm at Christmastime 
and illustrates the author’s most zealous and 
successful work. 

Edith Robinson’s A Little Daughter of 
Liberty [L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents] deals 
with early Boston and its young people and 
is entertaining and patriotic at once. It is 
for the girls primarily, but the boys will like 
it none the less. ——Harum Scarum Joe [Dana 
Estes & Co. 50 cents] illustrates Will Allen 
Dromgoole in his most interesting mood. It 
is a little Tennessee story full of incident and 
action and wholesome in its spirit. It isa 
story of mountains and mountaineers. ——Lit- 
tle King Davie [L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents) is 
by Nellie Hellis and tells how a street sweeper 
became a choir boy. The story is natural 
and agreeable. The book will have a whole- 
some influence without being preachy.—— 
Little Peterkin Van Dyke [L. C. Page & Co. 
50 cents], by C. S. Pratt, is another amusing 
book—and more than ordinarily amusing. It 
tells about the hero’s famous poverty party, 
and the author’s conceit is well carried out. 
The children will delight in the quaint fancies 
of the book and its lively descriptions and 
entertaining pictures. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara 
([D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents], by Genevra S. 
Snedden, tells of a little Indian boy at a mis- 
sion and is fall of information about Indian 
life and character. It is brightly written and 
will make an excellent reader for the younger 
children.—Profs. C. M. Gayley and F. N. 
Scott in An Introduction to the Methods and 
Materiul of Literary Criticism [Ginn & Co. 
$1.40] have done a valuable work, and more 
in the way of suggestion and the offering of 
an opportunity for study and comparison than 
in the way of dogmatic criticism. They set 
forth the principles of literary judgment judi- 
ciously and furnish enlightening comments 
upon many authors and their books, and the 
comprehensiveness, discrimination and good 
sense of the volume will secure it a foremost 
place. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. also have 
issued a useful volume for the home study cir- 
cle, entitled Literature [$1.00], edited by 
Seymour Barton. Its contents appear to have 
been taken from the Chicago Record. * It deals 
with Barns, Scott and Byron, giving in each 
case a biographical study, some selected criti- 
cal studies and reminiscences, and many facts 
and illustrations, as well as readings from 
their various writings. [tis a handsome and 
remunerative volume.——Dr. E. H. Lewis’s 
A First Manual of Composition [Macmillan 
Co. 60 cents] is a simple but thoroughly prac- 
tical and comprehensive treatise for scholars 
of the higher grammar and lower high school 
grades. Such a book intelligently studied is 
of lasting value. We well remember the sig- 
nificance to us personally of a similar book 
studied in our younger days. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Professor Norton has edited various Letters 
from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 1838 
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-1853 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. In 
some respects they throw a somewhat new 
light upon Emerson, and they also bring out 
his familiar characteristics with added im- 
pressiveness. At the time of their composi- 
tion he had but recently returned from Europe 
and was in the hight of his intellectual and 
spiritual powers. The volume will repay the 
reading and is issued simply but handsomely, 

Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s contribution to the 
Riverside Art Series is Raphael (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents], a collection of fifteen 
pictures with a portrait of the artist, and an 
introduction and an interpretation. Miss 
Hurll is too well known to the readers of this 
journal to need that we remind them of the 
thoroughness of her knowledge of such a sub- 
ject and the felicitous skill with which she 
presents what she knows to her readers. The 
illustrations in this volume are admirable in 
respect to both aptness and execution, and a 
more gratifying holiday gift for a large circle 
of persons it would be difficult to find. 

Prof. Hiram Corson has prepared an Intro- 
duction to the Prose and Poetical Works of 
John Milton [Maemillan Co. $1.25], in which 
are included all the autobiographical passages 
in his works, the more explicit presentation 
of his ideas of liberty, together with his 
Comus, Lycidas and Samson Agonistes, with 
notes and comments. The volume is charac- 
teristically scholarly and rewarding.— His- 
toric Americans [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50), 
by E. S. Brooks, treats of Winthrop, Frank- 
lin, Washington, Adams, Henry, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Webster, Irving, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low and many more conspicuous and typical 
Americans, giving a brief sketch and charac- 
terization of each. It contains little if any 
new material, but is an excellent presentation 
in a condensed popular form of familiar facts. 

A dainty little series, The Thumb Nail, is 
being issued by the Century Co. at $1.00a 
volume. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
translated by B. E. Smith, is an excellent 
translation of its original, and Irving’s fa- 
mous Rip van Winkle and the Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow make up another volume. 
They are exquisitely printed, bound in 
stamped leather, and each volume contains 
one or two finely executed illustrations.—— 
The Merchant of Venice [25 cents) is out in 
the familiar form of Macmillan’s Pocket Eng- 
lish Classics. As usual, there are valuable 
notes.——Four volumes of the Chiswick edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, with illustrations by 
Byam Shaw, are handsomely printed and 
bound as well as picturesquely illustrated. 
The four volumes thus far issued contain 
Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like It and 
Othello [Macmillan Co. 35 cents each). 

A book of dates, if it be a good one, is an in- 
valuable feature of every library. Important 
Events [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents], com- 
piled by G. W. Powers, although a small 
book, contains most of the important dates in 
history and is handsomely printed. It will 
save hours of hard labor.——Mr. Oliver Her- 
ford, well known as one of the most fertile 
contributors to Life, is the author of the poems 
and the pictures in a Child’s Primer of Nat- 
ural History (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25). 
The poetry is animated, if not always elegant, 
and the pictures, which are in black and 
white, sometimes border on the grotesque and 
are equally animated. It is a striking book, 
to say the least. 

The October American Journal of Theology 
is edited by the Divinity Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Prof. J. M. Coulter dis- 
cusses the proper use of science on the Bible, 
speaking from the point of view of a layman 
and making some admirable suggestions. 
Prof. William Rupp writes of Ethical Postu- 
lates in Theology, and the metaphysical theo- 
logian will appreciate the quality of his work. 
Bishop J. F. Hirst discusses the Elizibethan 
Settlement of the Church of England in an in- 
teresting historical paper, which deals with the 
re-settlement of the church, the consecration 
of Bishop Parker, the integrity of which has 
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so often been disputed and which Bishop 
Hirst defends, and the attitude of the Church 
toward Roman Catholics. Profs. J. H. Ropes 
and C. C. Torrey furnish critiques on Dr. Al- 
fred Resch’s Logia, making severe adverse 
comments. Prof. F. C. Conybeare supplies 
a hitherto unpublished address against the 
Italian Manichzans in the form of a Latin 
document of considerable length. The de- 
partment of recent theological literature is 
very full and very able, as usual. 

In the Christian Quarterly Mr. H. L. Wil- 
lett proposes as a new vocation—that of teacher 
of the Bible. W. P. Aylsworth points out the 
inter-helpfulness of education and missions. 
W. T. Moore, the editor, discusses the ethical 
significance of the New Commandment and 
also supplies a biographical sketch of W. K- 
Pendleton and an address on Childhood and 
Manhood, or the Law of Physical and Spirit- 
ual Development. An account of the minis- 
terial associations of the Disciples of Christ 
in Eastern Ohio, by F. M. Green, has consider- 
able statistical value. 

The Niagara Lithograph Co. has sent usa 
handsome colored copy of Edouard Detaille’s 
picture, The Defense of Champigny, the origi- 
nal of which is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. It is a fine piece of 
work in its way, and a spirited and artistic 
representation of an exciting scene. 


NOTES 
—— Pure Chaldaic is reported to be the 
language studied and read by the Jews of 
East London, although they speak Yiddish. 


—— Both partners in the new firm of Cup- 
ples & Schoenhof, at 128 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, are well known in publishing circles. 
Their house will make a specialty of Tauch- 
nitz editions and will represent Welter, the 
eminent Paris antiquary. 


— A bust of Edgar Allan Poe, by Zolny, 
has just been unveiled at the University of 
Virginia. Dr. H. W. Mabie made an address 
on the relation of Poe’s writings to American 
literature. Dr. Barringer, the president, took 
the opportunity to deny the story that Poe 
was expelied or dismissed from the university. 


— A memorial to William Blake, the art- 
ist-poet, has been erected in the Central Lam- 
beth Library, London. It is a marble and 
bronze bas-relief of Blake’s well-known work, 
Death’s Door, with a medallion of Blake him- 
self by Phillips. Dr. Richard Garnett, so long 
of the British Museum, has composed the in- 
scription. 

—— The late William H. Appleton, who 
died recently, aged eighty-five, was a son of 
the founder of the famous publishing house, 
and was one of his father’s helpers from its 
foundation, more than sixty years. He was 
a recognized leader in the publishing business 
and rendered special service in the effort to 
secure international copyright. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
ConTEMPORABIES. By Thomas Weatworth Hig- 
ginson. pp. 379. $2.00. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM A Laerrans STAND- 
POINT. By E. H. Bennett, LL. D. * pp. 58. $1.00. 
BETTY ere ey CHRISTMAS. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. pp. 68. $1.00. 
DIONYSOS AND ace By Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler. pp. 67. $1.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE PURITAN AS A COLONIST AND A REFORMER. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byington. PP. 375. $2.00. 
THE Bronze BuDDHA. By Cora oy Daniels. 
. 295. $1.50. 
A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 12-18. The Living Bread. John 
6: 26-35. 

The beauty of this metaphor is its sugges. 
tion of the fitness of Jesus Christ to hu. 
man nature’s daily needs and longings. He 
loved to compare himself to such familiar ob. 
jects as light or a door, or, as in this instance, 
to bread. He could not bear to have men 
think that the revelation of God which he 
brought was something apart from ordinary 
life—that his truth required the rarefied at. 
mosphere of solitary mountain summits in. 
stead of being something thrown into the hot 
caldron of seething human life. As Faber 
beautifally puts it: 

His sacred name & common word 
On earth he loves to hear. 


There is no majesty in him 
Which love may not come near. 


The light of love is round his feet, 
His paths are never dim, 

And he comes nigh to us when we 
Dare not come nigh to him. 





The progress of our religion in the world 
has been in exact proportion to the extent 
that Christ has been gotten out into the open, 
and men have come to see that he was nota 
painted figure upon a crucifix nor the exclu 
sive property of the theologians, that he could 
not be bound up in any ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, that he did not belong alone to per- 
sons of a mystical temperament, but that he 
was an everyday Christ, to be made a part of 
the regular routine, to be recognized and hon- 
ored in every department of activity, busi 
ness, amusements, politics, society. What 
ever the religious losses of recent years, there 
has been mighty gain in the reaching out of 
the world for a Christ that shall be the leader 
and the hero of true democracy; and poets 
like Edwin Markham, that arise to sing the 
claims of brotherhood, are voicing, whether 
or not they realize it, the inarticulate longing 
of restless souls for that which Christ repre- 
sents. 





If bread be the staple, the one essential 
article of diet, Christ, if he be the Bread of 
life, must be the constant source of nourish- 
ment for the soul. We may load our table 
with many savory viands gathered from every 
clime, but the healthy appetite never finds 
any substitute for the staff of life. We may 
multiply the ministrants to our spirits, we 
may summon the finest, musicians to sweep 
the strings for us, we may draw refreshment 
from the masterpieces of painter or sculptor, 
we may slake our thirst at the deep foun- 
tains of pure literature, we may get from the 
contemplation of sky or mountain an uplift 
which Calvin never knew, though he dwelt 
in the midst of the most beautiful scenery of 
the world; but along with all these sources 
of growth and surpassing them in its con- 
tribution to spiritual life must be our fellow 
ship with Christ. 





It was hard for the Jews, hard, too, for the 
disciples to understand what Jesus meant 
that day in the synagogue at Capernaum. It 
has been hard for people ever since to see 
how this man can give us his flesh to eat. If 
it were easy the bread would be worth far 
lesstous. But after a while John learned the 
secret of fellowship with the Father and his 
Son, and Paul learned it also and boldly de 
clared that for him to live was Christ. Multi- 
tudes of persons since that time have learned 
the same secret. One of Matthew Arnold’s 
sweetest sonnets immortalizes the poor weaver 
in East London who was 
Much cheered by thought of Christ, the living Bread. 
Do we, too, know anything about it? 

Parallel verses: Ex. 16; 15; Neb. 9: 15-17; 
Ps. 78: 24; John 6: 54-58; 1 Cor. 10; 16; 1 Tim. 
3: 16. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Pictures Printed in Colors. 


Beginning a New Volume with First Chapters of The Crom- 
well History, “ The Biography of a Grizzly,” “The Autobi- 
ography of a Quack,” and with contributions from Mark Twain, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and many other well-known writers,“ + # 





of the end of the nineteenth century. 





thorized biography of Gladstone. 


JOHN MORLEY. The illustrations of the Cromwell series will be remarkable. Besides 

original drawings by well-known English and American artists, permission 

to reproduce valuable unpublished portraits has been given by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
by the owners of the greatest Cromwell collections in Europe. 


First Chapters of 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, 






By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


HE author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” here writes his longest ana 
most important story. It is a most original 
and dramatic study of animal life, so imti- 
mate that it seems almost as if it were writ- 
ten by another grizzly. It is strikingly 
illustrated by the author, the pictures printed 
in black and tints. 


A Chapter from 
MARK TWAIN’S 
ABANDONED 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


lk was current newspaper report 9 few months ago that Mark 
Twain had written an autobiography which would not be pub- 
lished for a hundred years. This idea, if it ever existed in the mind 
of the author, has been given up, but an autobiography was begun, 
and this is one of the chapters, entitled ““ My Début as a Literary 


Person.” 
THREE 
UNUSUALLY STRONG 
STORIES 


appear in this number of 7he Century, all 
of them illustrated, and there are notable 
ms, including one by James Russell 
well on Shakspere, and a poem by John 
Burroughs. 


MARK ae: THE ART WORK 
IN THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


is especially attractive. Besides the pictures printed in color, 
there are three exquisite full-page wood-engravings by Timothy 
Cole, the acknowledged leader of the world’s wood-engravers. 
Other full-page pictures include a beautiful portrait of Mrs. ‘Har- 
rison Gray Otis by Gilbert Stuart. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPEON. 








First Chapters of the New 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


HE conductors of 7he C?ntyry have great pleasure in announcing as the most important histor- 
ical feature of the year, Mr. Morley’s new life of Cromwell, undertaken on the invitation of the 
editor of Zhe Century. No man is more competent than John Morley to treat Cromwell in the spirit 
His work as a historian, as seen in the biographies of Edmund 
Burke and Richard Cobden, is well known. He is now engaged on the au- 


First Chapters of 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY , 
OF A QUACK, oe 
A Serial Story 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


>VERYBODY has read Dr. Mitchell’s great novel of the Amer- 

4 ican Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne,” and will want to read 
what may be called his doctor story, which The Century will print 
in three numbers, beginning in November. It is acurious and en- 
tertaining psychological study, full of humor. 





DR. &. WEIR MITCHELL. 


SAILING ALONE 
AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Be personal experiences of Captain 
Joshua Slocum in the voyage of 
46,000 miles in a forty-foot boat is one of 
the most entertaining and notable nar- 
ratives of adventure ever printed in the 
magazine. In this November instalment 
Captain Slocum tells of his calls at Juan 
Fernandez and at Samoa. 





CAPTAIN JOSHUA 6LOCUM. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND 
PRESIDENT ELIOT 


are contributors to this November Cen- 
tury, Governor Roosevelt writing an im- 
portant paper on “ Military Preparedness 
and Unpreparedness,” and President 
Eliot of Harvard on “ The Forgotten 
Millions.”” There are a number of im- 
portant illustrated articles in the number, 
including one on “ Wagner from Behind 
the Scenes,” by Gustav Kobbé, with most 
entertaining illustrations which describe 
“ scenery that acts.” Another illustrated 
article reproduces Robert Blum’s paint- 
mgs for the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
house of New York. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





The November Century is the most attractibe number of the magazine ever issued. 
Buy it on any néws-stand (price 35 cents), or BEGIN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH THIS NUMBER (price $4.00), which opens a néw volume, and in which the 
new serials begin. Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Rewarding Summer Experiences 


‘BEST ANSWERS.” VII. 


We print below a representative selection from the large number of replies received to our question, What has been your 
most rewarding experience during the summer? These printed answers have been submitted, as is our usual custom, to a person 
outside The Congregationalist office for final judgment. Rev. Charles O. Day, secretary of the Congregational Education Society, who 
has performed this service, has selected as the reply deserving to be considered the best that written by A. R. Wilson of Moosup, Ct; 
and second best that written by Thomas B. Roberts of Ithaca, N. Y. He deems the answers furnished by “L. A. M.,” “ Plymouth, 
“Ww. D. W.” and “M. A. P.”’ worthy of honorable mention. 


A STUDY OF MEN AND WOMEN 
I have been studying people and finding 
them, for once, more interesting than either 
books or places. The summer resort was a 
little world in itself—wealth idled at the big 
hotel on the point, the everyday people lived 
at the harbor, and the poorer classes on the 
long sandy beach, while back in the woods 
were gypsies and tramps and a very civilized 
lot of Indians, with their inevitable baskets. 
There were all sorts and conditions of men, 
and J put aside my novel to watch them, un 
consciously drawing a moral and thinking I 
won’t find as much fault as Mrs. Smith—for 
nothing suited her, neither the coffee nor the 
hour of high tide—or deciding that I would 
imitate Mrs. L. in her pretty manners and 
unfailing good nature. A little love affair 
under my own roof was more interesting than 
one in a book. I made my own novels from 
ths people round me—naughty children who 
made droll speeches, wise and foolish moth- 
ers, domestic comedies, and some that seemed 
liketragedies. And I felt that I had increased 
my knowledge of human nature, and with it 
my power of tact and of adapting myself to 

circumstances. Zz. P. F. 

A FORTNIGHT OF HIGH LIVING FOR MIND 

AND SOUL 
The most rewarding experience of mine 
during the summer has been found at the 
Northampton Laurel Park Assembly and in 
the Northfield Conference. The former stim- 
ulates the mind and soul with some of the 
best things which this world can give; and 
the latter inspires the spirit with some of the 
good things which the other world contains. 
What the White City was to the eye, that a 
Chautauqua Assembly is to the ear. Through 
varied lectures and literary and musical en- 
tertainments, the kingdoms of this world and 
the glory of them enter and delight the heart. 
Could Paul have visited Northfield this sum- 
mer, he would have found it for beauty of sit- 
uation a heavenly place, and the spiritual 
blessings there of the same flavor with his 
daily diet in Paradise. A Chautauqua As- 
sembly and a Northfield Conference are like 
the two wings of an eagle. A week spent at 
both places lifts one high above life’s plodding 
cares, and when not fiying he could run and 
not be weary, and walk and not faint. 
T. 8. R. 
BORNE ON THE WINGS OF A SONG 


My heart hungered for ‘‘mother” and my 
brave student daughter. Between us stretched 
600 miles of prairie, threaded indeed by a rail- 
way which made us but a day apart, but the 
iron horse must be fed with gold. The jour- 
ney seemed impossible. ‘‘If the railroad knew 
the power of your pen’”’— How subtle was 
the suggestion of my sister’s letter! “I shall 
expect to see you.”” Whatsublime faith! Do 
you not know that to some natures nothing 
stimulates like the faith of another? Mine is 
such a nature. We were talking in the home 
circle of the, to us, new discovery that Yankee 
Doodle is an old Andalusian melody. I said: 
**That accounts forthe words. Some musical 
sailor caught the tune for us but could only 
give it words of his own mental caliber.” “If 
you do not like the words, why not write better 
ones? You can.” This time the faith was 
my daughter’s. But thesluggish train did not 
strike fire. I knew not that the fuse was laid. 
One Saturday as I washed the dinner dishes 





there dropped into my mind as from above, 
whence comes every good gift, the words of a 
Dakota Wheat Song. Before night five verses 
had been sung, couplet by couplet, to the tune 
of Yankee Doodle as I worked. Monday 
morning [I took them up with wonder as to 
how well the work was done. They needed 
no change. The railroad authorities were 
quick to see the value of the song for advertis- 
ing purposes. The return mail brought mea 
round trip ticket for my journey which will 
remain one of the pleasantest memories of a 
lifetime. S859. 
MAKING A WAY INTO HEARTS LARGE AND 
LITTLE 

My experience was on the train going from 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., to Newark, N. J. 
One of my traveling companions was a 
mother with two small children. The day 
was warm, and the children tired and dirty— 
the mother apparently more tired than the 
children. The little boy, three years old, 
was the first to become my friend. He was 
made perfectly happy with a bicycle, horse, 
wagon, etc., cut from the weekly papers. It 
was not hard after this to win the confidence 
of the mother. A little later, when both chil- 
dren were asleep, our conversation turned to 
the journey of life. The sweet gospel story 
was our theme—a story so old to the one, so 
new to the other. Turning to me the mother 
said, “You have been brought up that way 
all your life.” ‘* Yes,” I said, “‘but suppose 
I had traveled over this road all my life, if I 
showed you the way you would reach New 
York just as quickly as I.” Before our ways 
parted I had the joy of receiving a promise 
from her that she would pray and read her 
Bible: ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’ A. Ko MM 
THE REGULAR ROUND BROKEN FOR OTHERS 


How one could get a ‘“‘ vacation rest’? who 
must still keep on with the routine of work 
and care and could not even take advantage 
of the hints for home vacations, given in a re- 
cent number of The Congregationalist, was a 
question which presented itself to me in the 
early summer. I resolved that I would try 
and see what help I might get by striving 
earnestly and faithfully to follow “In his 
steps” according to the rules given in the 
New Testament for Christian living. At the 
end of the summer I find “‘ most rewarding ”’ 
experience in the fact that I have been en- 
abled to help others to some days of little out- 
ings which have been a pleasure and rest to 
those needing this change. Also, my own 
spiritual life has been quickened. I have ob- 
tained a rest from the petty annoyances of 
worry and anxiety which do so cloud this life, 
and feel a perfect contentment in trusting all 
to the great Burden Bearer, and I am sure my 
whole life henceforth must bear some fruits 
of this vacation season. C.:1s°?. 


BLESSED IN GIVING A BLESSING 


Locating in a community on the coast of 
Maine where there were no religious services, 
I announeed there would be preaching at the 
schoolhouse on the following Sunday. With 
supplies from the C. S. S. and P. S. a Sunday 
school was organized, also a Y. P. S. C. E. 
started and a midweek prayer meeting. These 
services were kept up during my six weeks’ 
sojourn, with good attendance and some con- 
versions, and were continued with some out- 
side help late in the fall. By correspondence 


- summer. 


I kept in touch with the work, and sent an 
ample supply of Sunday school books laid 
aside from home libraries. The following 
year it was my privilege «o renew the work 
and place it upon a more permanent basis, 
The leaders of the Endeavor meetings dis. 
closed gifts of grace and talent creditable to 
themselves and helpful to others. Summer 
visitors not only attended but heartily parti- 
cipated in the meetings, rendering substantial 
aid in conducting the music. The results 
were a blessing to the community, and to my- 
self that blessing which comes through being 
a blessing. Acting as their minister, | was 
welcomed to their homes, and found much 
comfort in the social and spiritual relations 
established between us, was made a sharer in 
their entertainments, in boating, fishing and 
sailing. A. H.@ 


HOLIDAYS CHANGED TO HOLY DAYSs 


* Listening to the silence’ along the soli- 
tary Indian trails in the primitive forests, so 
full of God’s thoughts; suspending the higher 
intellectual faculties; living in the open air, 
and thus coming into close, harmonious rela- 
tions with nature, who revealed new secrets 
and gave sweet surprises in corridor, cloister 
and crypt; yielding to the “felicity of the 
sensorial life,’ to the “‘ magically irresponsi- 
ble spell,’’ that, in truth, makes life’s holiday 
vitally significant; coming into helpful touch 
with all kinds of people, who practically il- 
lustrated unselfish love in common ways of 
brotherly kindness; learning that the capac- 
ity of the soul is more than any occasion, 
any experience; discovering the real scale of 
life’s values by being deprived of artificial 
things and luxuries that hamper as often as 
they help the soul life; finding a quiet time in 
which to fook backward, forward and up- 
ward, in which to take a new lease of life, to 
resolve, with God’s help, to have a deeper, 
stronger, purer, quieter influence in the fam- 
ily, in the church and in society. This has 
been my most rewarding experience of the 
: x. 


UTILIZING THE OPPORTUNITIES NEAR 
AT HAND 
Located in an airy house on one of the shad- 
iest streets of our nationa! capita), I chose to 
remain. Early in the season began a series 
of visits to the Corcoran Art Gallery, where 
easts from the antique and the Renaissance, 
the bronzes of Barye and works of Powers, 
Crawford, Bierstadt and Cole were subjects 
of rewarding interest. Another day of the 
week was chosen as Congressional Library 
day, and soon after breakfast I packed my 
bag with a light lunch, paper, pencil and the 
library handbook. Once inside the magnif- 
cent structure, I studied the building itself, 
with its paintings and inscriptions, until 
weary enough to rest. Then, seating myself 
in a mahogany chair of tle reading-room, 
with the statues of Moses and Herodotus 
looking down in solemn dignity, I gave my- 
self up to delightful companionship. Whether 
my author was Adelaide Procter, Weir Mitch- 
ell, Dr. Hillis or Mrs. Stowe, in her Sunny 
Memories of Many Lands, the interview was 
most rewarding. Lunching on a curbing of 
the beautifal grounds of the Capitol, I hurried 
back to chair and book, and when the rotunda 
clock pointed a warning finger took my way 
homeward, feeling that it is indeed a privilege 
to live in Washington. 8. D. B. 
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tion. At the age of nine years the institution 


9 Nove nber IS 


AN OLD AND A NEW COLLEGE LIFE 


For refreshing of heart and mind two things 
were especially rewarding. First I went 1,000 
miles to my college class reunion in New 
England. The happy, care-free comradeship 
of college days renewed amid the old familiar 
scenes, the re-acquaintance, sometimes almost 
first acquaintance, of the twoscore classmates 


. present, the insight into experiences and as- 


pirations of a class noted for loyalty and en- 
thusiasm—all this bathes the emotional nature 
in the fountain of youth and gives a place at 
the banquet of the gods, with a taste of the 
richest wine of life. Then I spent a few 
weeks at a Western university, where 1,500 
students, mostly graduates; were gathered 
from every part of the Union, each to pursue 
bis own lines of study and hear the lectures 
of his choice. There was nothing of the class 
spirit which means so much in college. Yet 
in this, also, lies a useful discipline. Here, if 
anywhere, individuality will assert itself, giv- 
ing rare opportunity on the one hand for esti- 
mating traits of character, and on the other 
for sharing in the mental and spiritual oul- 
ture which, as a Southern lecturer finely said, 
fits us for the company of seraphim. Pp. Q. 

COMMONPLACE SPRROUNDINGS HAVE 

FRESH MEANINGS 

A summer at home on the main thoroughfare 
of a busy town! What has it brought us? 
The song of robin, the chirp of cricket, the 
pipe of locust—we never knew before the 
sweet meanings of these summer messengers. 
Who could sing sweeter songs? The patch of 
common garden flowers, the pansies’ purple 
and gold, the nasturtiums’ flaming wealth, the 
morning glories’ many hues, the chaste beauty 
of the lily—we never knew before the deep 
meaning of color. Who among painters could 
rival these delicate tints? The weaving of a 
spider’s web! For one hour we watched the 
little creature fashion his frame across the 
corner of the window, swinging, balancing, 
running back and forth, drawing the tiny 
thread across from outside to center like 
spokes, then back to the outside rim. From 
spoke to spoke, round and round it went, fas- 
tening each delicate thread to its proper place 
(how did the little thing know ?), on and on, 
sure of its unseen steps, till the center was 
reached, the thread fastened and the spider 
awaited its fly. Surely we had never seen the 
like. What builder ever wrought so fairylike 
a structure? One summer has brought us a 
deeper knowledge of common wonders. 

The beauties which old Greece and Rome 

Sung, painted, wrought, lie close at home. 

We need but eye and ear 

In all our daily walks to trace 

The outlines of incarnate grace, 


The hymns of gods to hear. 
L. J. 8. 


SUNDAY HOURS MADE OF SPECIAL VALUE 


Having found that the inaction of the usual 
summer vacation of the Sunday school was 
more or less conducive to loss of interest and 
general rustiness, and being for this summer 
a ‘stay-at-home,’ as an experiment we started 
a ‘summer class,’’ held at the usual hour of the 
Sunday school, for all of any age who cared to 
attend. At each session a current topic of gen- 
eral interest, such as The Man with the Hoe, 
The Man out of a Job, The Sunday News- 
paper, The Sabbath Trolley Disaster, was in- 
troduced, and our relation thereto and respon- 
sibility therefor were discussed for fifteen 
minutes. Old-time hymns and tunes were 
sung, and the Sunday school lesson for the day 
treated in an informal conversational manner. 
The result for the two months has been an 
attendance beyond expectation, a steadily in- 
creasing interest, many expressions of per- 
sonal benefit from members of the class and a 
surely rewarding spiritual experience to the 
leader. F. W. P. 

A RETURN “AFTER MANY DAYS” 


Seven of the best years of my life, years of 
hard and faithful work, were given to an effort 
to establish an institution for Christian educa- 
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died, but the forty graduates and the 500 
young people whose characters the institution 
helped to form are very much alive, widely 
scattered and doing good work. The gradu- 
ates held a banquet this year, the first since 
1896. They sent meas former principal an in- 
vitation, emphasized by a draft for expenses. 
I was more than 200 miles away. My em- 
ployer very kindly gave me a vacation of 
about two weeks, with wages continued. I 
spent about a week of it in the town which 
had been my home for eighteen years, first as 
pastor of the church, then as financial agent 
and: principal of the school. [ cannot tell 
enough of the circumstances to show the great 
uplift given me by this unlooked-for expres- 
sion of personal attachment. This, with the 
joy of a week of association with dear, kind 
friends in their homes and a short visit with 
near relatives, has been my ‘‘most rewarding 
experience during the summer.”’ F. E. 8. 


THE REWARD OF ANSWERED PRAYERS 


The results of answered prayer (by the grace 
of God) in seeing the wonders he can accom- 
plish with a regenerate soul has been my 
most rewarding experience this summer. 
Great blessing has come to me through the 
conversion of this one so near and dear. I 
seem to live so much nearer to God, and to 
rest in him so much more entirely—my faith 
is greater for I have seen his wonderful 
works. ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen his salvation.”’ 
I have seen the entire change which this same 
salvation has made in my home—regular 
church attendance for al], great interest and 
enthusiasm in all church work, a yearning 
for souls, a family altar established, a father 
leading his children in prayer. I could know 
no greater earthly rest, nor feel no greater 
stimulus for renewed effort, than the expe- 
rience of this. summer bas afforded. It has 
come at home, in the midst of more than ordi- 
nary family duties. But no travel, no seaside 
rest, nor mountain resort could do what this 
blessed experience has done for me, both 
physically and spiritually. Everything seems 
brighter and sweeter. The face of nature, 
the singing of the birds, everything is changed, 
and I seem to live a fuller and more complete 
life, and I seem to love God more, if possible, 
because he has given me my heart’s desire. I 
had prayed for my husband twenty years. 

A. M. P. 


A WEEK’S REST FOR A TRAVELING HUSBAND 


With the necessary mending done and the 
children admonished seriously to leave their 
father alone and not to ask questions at meal- 
time, the mother plans to make a rest for him. 
After an early morning bicycle spin with his 
boys, she walks with him, she talks with him, 
leaving all domestic problems out of the con- 
versation. She reads with him One of the 
Two and makes a beginning in Richard Car- 
vel. Every day at twelve she lies on the 
lounge in the eitting-room, the children come 
in from their play, while she reads one of 
Soott’s novels aloud antil the dinner bell 
sounds—a rewarding experience in itself, for 
a quiet hour before dinner makes a heartier, 
happier meal, and all are on time. In the 
evening she makes a neighborly call with 
him, or they sit together on the porch, silently 
but restfully, before bedtime. She finds at 
the end of the week she has been living ina 
different atmosphere, with the same surround- 
ings as before, but with body and soul re 
freshed. G. H. M. 


A FLAME OF RENEWED ENDEAVOR 
REKINDLED 

I had been away from my church home for 
several years, with no permanent home. But 
I had found God’s promise to his people of 
old verified to me, “I will be to them a little 
sanctuary in the countries to which they may 
come.” This summer I was with a people 
who welcomed me cordially to all the privi- 
leges of their church, and, although they bear 
another denominational name than the one 
with which I was connected, [ felt sure it 
would be better every way to cast in my lot 
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with them and be “at home.” In looking 
over the past and recalling the vows of my 
first espousal to Christ and his church, [ 
found much to regret and confess in lack of 
faithfulness and enthusiasm. In looking for- 
ward to the renewal of those vows I was en- 
abled to give myself more completely into the 
keeping of my Heavenly Father, and during 
the service of consecration and reception the 
presence of the Holy Spirit was sweetly and 
gloriously with me. The weeks since then 
have been filled with gladness and exultation, 
and also a deeper earnestness of purpose to 
beand do just what the Master will be pleased 
to have me. So may I be of use in helping 
some one to come into the light and truth. 
This has been my most rewarding experience 
during the summer. yo © 


A HIGH POINT OF ONE LIFE TOUCHED 


Among the beautiful hills at Northfield, 
Mass., I have found the most rewarding ex- 
perience of, not only the summer, but of all 
the years of my life. By hearing the Bible 
truths from Spirit filled men at the confer- 
ence I have received more courage to do the 
little things of life, and feel more sure of the 
strength to undertake to do greater things. 
But, best of all, [ have the assurance of the 
filling of the Holy Spirit. CL. ¥. 

AN UNEXPECTED HARVEST 
A happy bit hame this auld world would be, 
If men while they’re here would make : hift to agree, 
And ilk said to his neighbor in cottage or ha’, 
“Come, gie me your hand, we’re brethren a’.”” 
—James Nicoll. 

A warm welcome and loving greeting in a 
little mountain town set amidst the Green 
Mountains. The cheer of fellowship and 
love in response to efforts made last season 
in this direction, of the fruits of which I did 
not know until returning this season, has 
been my most rewarding experience this 
summer. Outdoor life, giving contact with 
many, gives opportunity for much along the 
line of giving the sympathetic word, the 
bright word and the true word that binds all 
together with sincerity. Let us grow in this 
grace which gives health to the weak and 
cast down. 8. C. 8. 


Ww@Nn TO SERVICE BY A SINGLE EFFORT 


I believe that my most rewarding experience 
during the summer has been found in taking 
a Sunday school. class. At the first of the 
summer I supplied for another teacher ; now 
the class is mine. It is a class of about ten 
young ladies from fifteen to eighteen years 
old. I was in doubt at first as to whether 
I could do it, but it was easier than I 
thought. It has brought me closer to the 
class ; more than that, it has brought me nearer 
to God. It has increased my ease and confi- 
dence and has brought before me to a very 
great extent the knowledge of how ignorant I 
am. It has created a desire and a determina- 
tion to learn more, not only of the Bible and 
theology, but also of hisiory and the customs 
and laws of the people in. the Bible times. 
Another way in which I have been helped is 
in trying to give to the class thoughts which 
will be helpful and in influencing them toward 
the Christian Endeavor. Gud has blessed me 
because I have tried to help others. 

H. A. M. 
A FISHERMAN’S STORY 


I went “a-fishing’’ on my vacation. But I 
caught more than fish or material for fish 
stories, more than sunburn, appetite, or even 
the proverbial fisherman’s wetting. I caught 
four new friends, who bid fair to become the 
dearest that I have. Love had paired them, 
and the influence of their perfect happiness 
was all-pervading. Indeed, the contempla- 
tion of their unconscious, loving devotion so 
diverted my mind that the bass stole many a 


minnow unnoticed. But I can forgive the 


theft, for it was through the desire of my new 
friends to fish that I made their acquaintance 
by taking them with me in my boat, and the 
loss of a few fish was nothing to the gain of 
new ideals of life. I became convinced that I 
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was developing a deformed character, which 
to be properly proportioned needed more cul- 
tivation on the social side. Indifference to 
new friends and to society in general was 
supplanted by a desire to live a fuller, hap- 
pier, more useful life, such as was exemplified 
to me. This determination to develop the 
social nature by seeking to increase my small 
circle of friends, and thus to enlarge my social 
horizon and broaden my life, I consider the 
most rewarding experience of many years. 
Ww. c. D. 
Honorable Mention 3 
A STORY FROM A LIFE 


My summer has been spent quietly at home. 
My most rewarding experience during the 
summer has been the work that has been put 
into my hands to do, viz., to write the story of 
a humble but singularly useful Christian 
life that has recently been merged in the life 
eternal. It has been wonderful to trace the 
working of the Holy Spirit on a mind at first 
but slightly acquainted with the Word of God, 
and to see how readily the responsive soul was 
led to dwell ‘‘in the secret place of the Most 
High,” and to ‘abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty,” receiving, day by day, abundant 
answers to the prayer of faith. It is also en- 
couraging to note that not much of worldly 
goods and not much of education is necessary to 
enable one to be useful and even uplifting and 
inspiring to thousands of people. My faith has 
been strengthened ; God seems very near and 
easy to speak to; and the humblest life, be it 
“shut-in”’ or largely spent in earning one’s 
daily bread, still seems well worth living if con- 
secrated to God for the good of man. 

: M. A. P. 
Honorable Mention 
FEASTING ON THE JOYS OF OTHERS 


My most rewarding experience during the 
summer has been acquired on the West Side 
in New York city in connection with the 
Fresh Air work of a local church. Fifty 
mothers and more than 300 children shared 
the benefits. Some were sent to country 
places for a fortnight, others for a single 
week; while those who could leave home 
only for a single day were treated to excur- 
sions to any one of a half-dczen charming 
places at the seashore. All were poor and, 
with few exceptions, worthy. Life has not 
been an easy or gentle thing for any of them. 
What is called preferment or patronage has 
not sought them out or smiled upon them. 
That has been left to the gospel alone. Hap- 
piness has not been spread out before them 
in uninterrupted stretches like the prairies, 
but has fallen to their lot in detached bits. 
We found many of them marvelously content 
with the broken fragments, and confident in 
the Christian faith. It was large reward to 
share with them, and real pleasure to observe 
that the submerged of a large section are si- 
lently and slowly rising. Our few rich neigh- 
bors are developing Christian philanthropy, 
and their deeds of kindness shine through the 
darkness of social distress as lights of solace 
and sympathy. Ww. D. W. 


Honorable Mention 
A THOUGHTFUL LOOK AT CUBA 


My summer experiences have been preach- 
ing in a city church, resting by the sea or in 
the Berksbires and visiting Cuba. Incident- 
ally, the visit to Cuba opened to me a new 
world of beauty by sea and by land. The 
personal investigation of the Cuban problem 
has quickened my interest in the world at 
large. It has aroused me to most earnest 
thought on problems of government. It has 
impressed upon me the fact that ‘‘good gov- 
ernment”’ is indeed essential to human prog- 
ress. It has heightened my appreciation of 
our own American republic. It has clarified 


my view regarding American intervention in 
behalf of Cuba. It has given me, in place of 
a feeling that intervention was “‘all right,” a 
conviction that intervention has been indeed 
righteous. The visit to Cuba has deepened 
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my sense of the enormity of the responsibility 
of the Christian Church to its people, for the 
church in Cuba, in reality the Spanish Roman 
Catholic Church, has by its failure to meet its 
responsibility to the Cubans fixed upon them 
unutterable woes. The pitiable poverty and 
suffering of the Cubans have, I trust, deep- 
ened my sympathies, rebuked selfishness and 
indifference in my own heart, turned my 
thought and my trust more than ever to the 
God and Father of all mankind. This visit 
to Cuba was my ‘“‘most rewarding experience 
during the summer.”’ PLYMOUTH. 


Honorable Mention 


TEMPERATE DISCUSSION OF BURNING 
QUESTIONS FOUND POSSIBLE 


The National Social and Political Confer- 
ence, which closed July 3at Buffalo, provided 
me a unique and most rewarding experience. 
Never before in America were so many di- 
verse reform elements assembled where such 
earnestness, disinterestedness and practical 
wisdom were manifested. No previous decade 
could have produced such a gathering. The 
daily press, outside of Buffalo, ignored or 
grossly misrepresented this important gather- 
ing and willfully prevented the public from 
knowing the facts. To one who discerns the 
signs of the times nothing said about reform 
was more significant as illustrative of the ob- 
stacles to reform than this refusal of the press 
to accurately report the significant thing. All 
sections of the country and political creeds 
were represented. Brevity, courtesy and per- 
tinence were enforced. A new third party 
was discouraged. Unanimous approval was 
accorded public ownership of public utilities, 
direct legislation, proportional representation, 
taxation only on land, income and inherit- 
ances, the issuance of all money by the Gov- 
ernment and non-militarism. Academic free- 
dom was a burning question and funds were 
raised to provide for independent research in 
economics. Trusts were treated with discrim- 
ination. The friendly intercourse of these 
men and women sincerely bent on serving 
their country was an earnest of that time 
when partisanship shall yield to a true and 
broad patriotism and when human sympathy 
shall be limited by nothing less than the whole 
human race. L. A.M. 


The Second Best Answer 
STIRRING UP ONE’S AMERICANISM 


My most rewarding experience during the 
summer was a trip through the historic Cham- 
plain valley, soil consecrated by the memories 
of struggles between rival peoples for the 
mastery of a continent. At Crown Point, 
where Lake Champlain contracts to the width 
of a river, [ stood upon the crumbling fortifi- 
cations of St. Frederic and recalled how here, 
a century and a half ago, our ancestors re- 
pelled the French and shattered their domin- 
ion in America forever. Further up the lake 
I viewed the lofty fortress of Ticonderoga, 
where in 1775 Ethan Allen and his handful 
of Green Mountain boys surprised and cap- 
tured its sleeping garrison. Between Ben- 
nington and Hoosick Falls I saw where Stark 
and his compatriots routed the British and 
Tories. From the top of Saratoga monument 
I traced Burgoyne’s campaign, then eagerly 
reconnoitered the field, visited the Schuyler 
mansicn and the old Marshall house, drank 
from the spring on Freeman’s farm, stood 
where Arnold gloriously fought and received 
his wound, and finally visited the surrender 
ground where was decided the fate of a great 
nation. ‘The following day I climbed Mt. 
MacGregor to reverently stand by the bed 
where General Grant expired. The world- 
wide fame of Saratoga as a fashionable water- 
ing place was forgotten, and as I read here 
from the open book of nature, in sloping field 
and mountain side, the story of the three 
great American wars, the influence of these 
historic associations overpowered me and I 
thanked God that I was an American. 

T. B. R. 
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The Best Answer 

A SIGHT OF ‘'THE MAN WITH THE Hor” 

Traveling in beautifal Maine, I found, un. 
expectedly, a most helpful experience. Rig. 
ing along by a picturesque intervale, guarded 
by a rugged mountain whose side was seamed 
by the course ef an avalanche, the driver 
pointed to a little heuse on a well-tilled farm 
and remarked: ‘That man has had a hard 
life. His wife was paralyzed thirty or forty 
years ago, and he has cared for her ever since, 
besides running his farm.” Riding by again, 
I saw him tenderly laying her in a hammock 
under the shade of a big tree; again he was 
near the road among his corn, and as his 
slightly stooping figure raised itself, and | 
saw the true, patient light in his eyes, | 
thought of one like unto the Son of God, 
stooping ever patiently and tenderly over his 
loved ones, “‘with visage so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the 
sons of men,” for their sakes. I heard bril- 
liant sermons, gazed on beautiful sunsets 
among the mountains, on soft, moonlighted 
lakes and starlike dome of sky, but nothing 
helped me in my summer trip like that one 
Christlike example. A. 2. 





Membership of Congregational 
Councils 

At a recent council called to install a pastor 
of the Congregational church it was found 
that in the list of invited individuals were 
several members of other denominations. 
The moderator, being called on for a decision, 
ruled that they were ineligible to membership 
in a Congregational council. An appeal from 
the decision of the chair was sustained by an 
exact two thirds vote. As the point is an im- 
portant one the juigment of The Congrega- 
tionatist is requested. Which was right, the 
moderator or the council? R. 


(The moderator was right in asserting that 
a Congregational council must be composed of 
Congregationalists. Itis properly made up of 
representatives chosen by invited Congrega- 
tional churches. It is manifestly improper for 
individuals belonging to other denominati: ns 
to take part officially in advising a Congrega- 
tional church what to do in administering 
matters of Congregational polity. In ordain- 
ing and installing a pastor, for examole, 
members of Presbyterian and Methodist de- 
nominations have no right to decide whether 
or not a candidate for the m'nistry shall be 
received into our denominational fellowship. 

On the other hand, themembers of the council 
had accepted without protest their invitation 
to unite in it, knowing the names of all the 
others invited. They could not change the 
composition of the council, either by adding 
to its number or by refusing to sit with other 
members. This council faced the fact that it 
included persons invited by the church and 
accepted by the invited churches, who could 
not properly exercise the fanction to which 
they were called. 

In this case, where no harm was intended 
by any one, the practical difficulty might have 
been avuided by the members of other denom- 
inattons announcing their intention to refrain 
from voting, and this we presume was done. 
The records of the council should include a 
statement of that fact, and might properly in- 
clude also a declaration by the council that its 
action represented only those who were prop- 
erly chosen to membership in it. 

In cases, which sometimes occur, where it 
is desirable to invite ministers or churches of 
other denominations to share in services of 
installation, all danger of seeming discourtesy 
can be avoided by the inviting church stating 
in its letter missive those named as from that 
other denominations had been invited to the 
council as honorary members.—Ep1ToRS. } 





The man who does not outgrow is not grow- 
ing.—Arlo Bates. 
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This Paper in 1900 
Our Opening View Ahead 

To say that The Congregationalist will make 
next year the best in its history may have a famil- 
far sound. But the ever growing popularity of 
this journal in our own churches and beyond, with 
the promise of strong and continuous support, give 
warrant for the best and most serviceable planning. 

Every department will be carried forward by its 
staff with thought and zeal. Editorials will inter- 
pret the progress of nations and the movements of 
persons and organizations in Christian work. But 
there will also be introduced to the readers of The 
Congregationalist men and women who are emi- 
nent in their fields of activity as contributors and 
interpreters of their own thought. 

By way of a look into the coming year note these 
two names: 

CYRUS HAMLIN, D. D. 
ROBERT E. SPEER, M. A. 


All acknowledge that Dr. Hamlin’s career is 
among the most remarkable in the history of the 
Christian Church. And his fund of reminiscence is 
to be drawn upon for this journal. Among the sub- 
jects to be treated are: Distinguished Britishers I 
Have Met and Why I Believe in the Ultimate Tri- 
umph of Christianity. 

Growing out of the splendid missionary renais- 
sance of this last decade is Robert E. Speer. He 
represents the best element of our younger Chris- 
tian forces, the consecrated company of the For- 
ward Movement. Mr. Speer has promised three 
articles to The Congregationalist of 1900 upon The 
Twentieth Century Christian, What Shall He Be? 

Can you aff.rd to omit this paper from your cata- 
logue of necessities the next year? 

And if you subscribe today through your Church 
Club Agent, he can secure to you the balance of 
1899 free 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ts represented in Massachusetts (and in usetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MissilONARY Eo. 
Er oe ee ional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Con eon House. Office hours 9 to’5. An- 
gua! membersh: 1.00 ; life mousbocent i 00. OCon- 
tributions solict Miss Lizzie D. Whi urer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Commissions rom For- 
81GN Missions, eee aries i 
a. Wiggin, Treasurer aoe E. ‘Swett, Pup 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Y Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Sec..nd St.; in Chicago, 158’ La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssiONs, Room 704 Congre- 
Kis tb House. M Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Gateed 
Charities pecan New York. Missions in the United 
. and educational, at the South and 
in the West, pont the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 61 gee roy House; “Ch 0 omice, 153 La 
Salle Street. onations ee be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to d. Hubbard. Sregeeree, Feurth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second ‘st., New York Ci 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Ly og ing. v. L. Cobb 
D. D., secre ge Sxem Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil ee 3 York v. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston. Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY {' including 
former New West Education Commission). scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Con: 

Fe tree 6 Colleges and , ssoeemning in Hy nay Sta 

en free Christian sc 8 in Utah and New Mexico. 

8. F. Witkin, Sx Offices 612, 613  overeee 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

Con@. SUNDAY Semeor, & PUBLISHING SOOLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Bornes, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 





Marsh, New England Superintenden 

ouse Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Inc ). Its object is the 
lishment and sup of Co: onal 
Churches and Sun: Schools ton and its suburbs. 
Bamuel OC. Pres. : 0. Me. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mWhitdeses. 
Secretary, Rev, | N. " Whitt 


Congregational 
Churches of the United states” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of aang 
(ere insert fg ge it), seve ares oe resolutfous of 
iuisterial Relief, a provided in the resolutions of the 
the Congregationa 


National Council of | Churches of the 
United States, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD = PASTORAL SupP- 


PLY, oomatitenes by the nesemnes ee Soe Amnoate. 
tion, offers its services to eeiring pastors 
peng rapplics tn in Massachusetts yee er States. 
er by ba onal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
6, Secretary 


THE BOSTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, 0} ized 
1827. Chapel and readiug- enem, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and even Sail 
welcome. Dally 
Study 3P.M. Sunda ae evens usual hours. Meetii 
every evening excep’ 
yard Haven. Is a Con; 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of ein to B. 8 ational ta . Cor: _— vee ’ 


Room 601 ouse, Bostu' 
ing, comfort ,» otc., to Capt. “4 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 2 Ly a. anover t.' Bequests should read: 


Society tie ‘= mag | ted ae charitable 
conn aa @ sunt oa AT y * A a 


McKensle’} D. D President; Scores oul a, Rreasaren 


Colorado, Denver, 
; Connecticut Conf., Hartford, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Life and Work 


Meetings and Events te Come 


Boston Mrrevene’ MBETING, Pligrim Hall, Monda, 
Nov. 6, at 10 A. say x Rev. Fred ‘of Nato Allen 
of ‘Rockland. ati 


Topic, Art — — of 
Greatness, illustrated by th 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF so thera Ear South Branch, 
First Church, Danvers Center, Nov 
BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND ane Fourth 
Federal Convention, Baltimore, 4d., Nov. 17-19. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
fall, Gong of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
WEEK OF PRAYER FOR YOUNG MEN, Nov. 12-18. 


FALL STATE MERTINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Gate City, Wednesday, Nov. 8. 
Tuesday, ov. 14. 
Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 14-16, 
Indiana, Richmond, Nov. 30-Dec. 3. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-15. 
New Hampshire, Ceene, ov. 14-15 
Massachusetts, Boston Nov. 14-16 
Michigan, attle Nov. 14-16. 
California (Southern), Riverside, Nov. (6-18, 

Utah, jalt Lake City, Dec. 1-3. 





A NBW WISCONSIN PASTOR 
A strong period in the history of First 
Chureb, Appleton, Wis., was closed when the 
last pastor, Dr. John Faville, was dismissed 
to take up a new pastorate in First Church, 





REV. FREDERIC T. ROUSE 


Peoria, Ill. Another strong period was begun 
in Appleton about five months later, when 
the church drew upon Connecticut for a new 
leader, Rev. F. T. Rouse, of Plantsville. The 
seal of these new relations was effected at the 
installation services, Oct. 24. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. L. H. Hal- 
lock of Minneapo!i«, and the prayer was of- 
fered by Dr. R C. Flagg of Ripon. Greetings 
were received from Florida and from the two 
former fields of Mr. Rouse’s work, West Su- 
perior, Wis., and Plantsville, Ct. Two former 
pastors of the Appleton Church were present 
to participate in the service. 

Rev. F. T. Rouse was born in Jamestown, 
N. J., about forty years ago. From his father, 
a Congregational minister, and his mother, 
the granddaughter of a Congregational minis- 
ter, he inherited strong religious tendencies. 
Moreover, he is through one line a direct de- 
scendant from John Alden. In 1870 the fam- 
ily moved to California. Five years later he 
came back to Massachusetts to preparatory 
study at Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
He graduated at Amherst College in 1882. In 
his stady he showed preference for mathe- 
matics, sciences and philosophy more than for 
classics. He studied theology at Hartford 
and New Haven. ‘Thereafter, his father hav- 
ing moved to the Hawaiian [slands, Mr. Rouse 
spent a year there and preached as his father’s 
successor in the American Church, Makawao, 
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island of Maui. Returning, he finished his 
studies, preached two summers in Maine, 
where in South Freeport he met and married 
Miss Constance E. Waite, a retired sea cap- 
tain’s daughter. 

Mr. Rouse was called to the Plantsville 
church, Connecticut, but declined that he 
might accept frontier work. He began as a 
pioneer in West Superior, when the place was 
but a hamlet in the woods and swamp. Un- 
der his lead was built the first (Pilgrim) 
church. After five years he returned East, in 
1892, when Plantsville extended a second call, 
which was accepted. He remained here six 
years, when he went to Appleton. Mr. Rouse 
has traveled abroad twice, in 1890 and in 1898. 


NEBRASKA GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

The forty-third amnual session was held at 
Holdrege, Oct. 16-19, Rev. A. A. Cressman, 
moderator. The program was a strong one 
and well sustained throughout. The pastor, 
Rev. F. F. Lewis, and the local committee 
gave royal welcome toallcomers. Thechrurch 
had its enlarged and beautified house of wor- 
ship tastefully decorated, special prominence 
being given to the two mottoes, ‘‘ The denomi- 
nation that educates,” and ‘Save America to 
save the world.”’ 

The preacher, Rev. J. F. Bacon, struck the 
keynote of fellowship in his opening sermon, 
which emphasized the comradeship of Jesus in 
suffering and trial. 

The address of the retiring moderator, Rev. 
A. J. Rogers, on The Individuality of Chris- 
tian Service, emphasized the personal relation 
of the individual to the Master and the spe- 
cial work for each. On the topic, Enduement 
of Power, Rev. William Hardcastle spoke of 
The Nature of the Power, Rev. J. P. Burling 
upon Its Condition, Rev. S. I. Hanford upon 
Its Realization. 

Doane College and our four academies had 
generous space on the program. The educa- 
tional rally was enlivened by the presence 
of the Franklin Academy Glee Club. Dr. 
Theos Clifton spoke on Christian Education 
and the Republic, and was followed by Rev. 
Dr J. A. Adams of Chicago. The next fore- 
noon was given tothe same topic. Reports of 
visiting committees showed all the institu- 
tions to be increasing in influence and strength, 
with enlarged attendance. The report from 
Gates was occupied mostly with the story of 
the change from college to academy. With 
the need of these institutions in mind Mr. 
F. H. Ohickering read an incisive paper, 
What are we going to do about it? Secretary 
Clifton stated that he was in the field for Oo- 
tober to help in the campaign, and the asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution commending the 
work to the churches. 

At the meeting of the Nebraska Home Mis- 
sionary Society Wednesday afternoon the re- 
port of the board of directors, presented by 
Sec. W. A. Selleck, Esq., reviewed the year’s 
record from a financial standpoint, and the 
superintendent reported for the field work. 
The H. M. churches in the State, includiog 
eighteen German, two Welsh, one Swedish 
and one Bohemian, aggregate 127. These, 
with seventy-two outstations, make practi- 
cally 200 communities dependent upon the so- 
ciety. Three churches have been organized 
during the year; six have come to self-sup- 
port; eight have built houses of worship; 
eleven have repaired and improved their 
church buildings, and many have completed 
their payments to the C. C. B. 8S. The con- 
tributions of the churches to the work have 
increased nearly $1,000 over those of the pre- 
vious year. Supt. M. E. Eversz of the Ger- 
man department made an address, and dif- 
{@*nt workers from H. M. fields in the State 
gave account of their labor. In the evening 
addresses were made by Rev. Dr. N. H. Whit- 
tlesey of the Ministerial Relief Fand and by 
Supt. Harmon Bross. 
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At the Sunday school session the report of 
the State committee was read by Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins; Mrs. Roxana B. Preuszner gave a 
talk on Child Study, and Supt. J. D. Stewart 
reported for himself and Genera] Missionary 
Murphy. An afternoon was devoted to The 
Grace of Giving, with a report from Rev. John 
Foster of the committee on benevolence, a 
paper by Rev. Dr. Cross on The Benevolences 
of the Churches for the Last Twenty-three 
Years, and Rev. H. C, Herring on Our Congre- 
gational Enterprises. After prolonged discus- 
sion, the association voted almost unanimously 
to adopt the Capen plan, and a committee was 
elected to carry it into effect. The Vermont 
memorial in regard to reunion of our home 
societies in one annual meeting was adopted, 
and a resolution was added suggesting that the 
A. B. C. F. M. unite also with the home soci- 
eties in making one strong missionary anni- 
versary for the denomination. 

The narrative of the state of religion by Rev. 
L. A. Turner, the social session with refresh- 
ments at the Burlington Hotel, the meetings 
for prayer and fellowship, the reports from 
the International Council all contributed to 
quicken and strengthen spiritual interest 
throughout the session. B. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A new association in California. Praise- 
worthy records of two ministers on the Pacific 
coast. 

Detroit’s First Church makes a popular 
move. 

Michigan’s general need of an arousing. 

The annual meetings of the church begin to 
**loom up.’’ 

The Green Mountain stand for federation of 
missions influences the deliberations of Ne- 
braskans. [See report of association, p. 663.] 

An unwonted number of pastoral changes. 
[See Weekly Register for this week and last. } 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


A large delegation of the students said farewell 
to Mr. G. G. Brown, who has just sailed for Ceylon. 
—tThe Society of Inquiry, founded in 1811 by men 
who became the first missionaries of the American 
Board, held its reception to new members Oct. 20. 
——Professors Torrey and Churchill are sufficiently 
recovered from their injuries to conduct all their 
classes.——The Seniors began this week preaching 
for class criticism. This will continue, with two 
sermons each week, during the year. 


Hartford 
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States treasurer. Their respective topics were 
What Is the Function of the Clergyman of Today, 
and Money. This being the first meeting of the 
season, the new president, Mr. J. P. Prince, an” 
nouncetl as some of the probable speakers of the 
year Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
of New York and Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago. 

D. C.—The autumn meeting of the Washington 
Club was held at Mt. Pleasant Church, Oct. 23, with 
a large attendance. The topic was The Kingdom 
of God on Earth—Its Triumphs and Trophies. The 
president, Rev. M. R. Fishburn, made the introduc- 
tory address. The other speakers were: Rev. T. 
Miyagawa of Japan, Prof. Isaac Clark of Howard 
University, and Dr. 8S. M. Newman, who was the 
delegate of New Jersey Association at the Inter- 
national Council. 


Cau.—The San Francisco Club held its opening’ 


autumn meeting at the California Hotel, Oct. 16. 
Reports of the International Council and the Amer- 
ican Board meeting were made by Drs. G. C. Ad- 
ams, C. R. Brown and Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts 
NortTH WEYMOUTH.—Pilgrim. The edifice has 
been recently repainted, the clock repaired and 
the bell brightened with aluminum bronze. The 
property is advantageously situated adjacent toa 
tract of land reserved for a village park. Individ- 
ual cups will be introduced at the next communion. 
A large Bible was recently found on the vestry 


desk, the name of the donor not being known. Rev. 
T. H. Vincent is pastor. 
SouTH FRAMINGHAM.—Friday, Oct. 27, the 


members of Middlesex Bratch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions celebrated their silver anniver- 
sary at Grace Church, where in 1874 they held their 
first meeting. The morning exercises were remi- 
niscent, over 50 charter members being present. 
The afternoon address was given by Sec. Judson 
Smith, D. D. Clergymen from the neighboring 
churches assisted in the services. The women of 
the church entertained most hospitably, and nearly 
200 guests were at the collation. The “ silver offer- 
ing,” presented in silk bags by the 15 auxiliaries 
of the branch, amounted to $256. 


STOUGHTON.—The Sunday school has had a large 
increase in attendance since Rally Sunday. An 
enthusiastic normal class has been formed under 
the leadership of the pastor’s wife. Many new- 
comers have joined the congregation. Rev. H. E. 
Bray has been pastor since July 1. 

NORTHBRIDGE.—Rockdale, whose new edifice 
has just been dedicated, had a musical treat re- 
cently. Several distinguished musicians from Bos- 
ton and Worcester gave their services for the 
evening and the result.was the finest concert ever 
held in the village. The church treasury received 
over $150. 

Maine 
(See Broadside, page 649.) 
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New Hampshire 


WARNER has lost its oldest member by the death 
of Mrs. Lavinia K. Davis at the home of her son jn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She was @ daughter of the late 
Levi Bartlett and granddaughter of Rev. William 
Kelly, the first minister of the church. She was a 
woman of unusual literary ability and genial in dis. 
position. She had been a member since 1831. 


ORFORDVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. Sherman Good- 
win, and his bride were tendered a pleasant recep- 
tion recently and received many cengratulations 
and warm expressions of kindly feeling, indicative 
of the hold on the hearts of the people already 
gained in his brief pastorate. 


KEENE.—First. Improvements, which have ne- 
cessitated the closing of the church for the past 
two months, have been finished and the usual regu- 
lar services resumed. 


Vermont 


RUTLAND.—Oct. 22 was devoted to the work of 
the Sunday school. Dr. G. W. Phillips, the pastor, 
preached as usual in the morning, but in the evening 
a union rally of all the Protestant Sunday schools of 
the city was held, which was addressed by Secretary 
Hamill of Illinois, on the theme How to Study the 
Bible. 


BRISTOL.—The new church edifice is nearly com- 
pleted, and the dedication exercises will be hela 
when the remainder of the debt is extinguished. A 
recent birthday social proved a help toward secur- 
ing the amount needed. Rev. C. N. Thomas is }as- 
tor. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—First heard Dr. Parker Sunday 
morning, South pulpit being filled by Professor 
Jacobus.— Asylum Hill chapel was completely 
filled Friday evening at the musical and reading 
for the benefit of the Good Samaritan Circle of 
King’s Daughters and Sons.— Farmington Avenue 
held its opening reception Friday evening attended 
by about 600. Refreshments were served and a 
musical program rendered, including selections by 
the organist on the new organ. 

WATERBURY.—Second. The 25th anniversary 
of service by the organist, A. J. Blakesley, was ob- 
served with a special service, including the render- 
ing of the cantata, The Triumph of David. Among 
the gifts which Mr. Blakesley received in apprecia- 
tion of his services were $100 in gold from the con- 
gregation, a valuable selection of music from the 
choir and an ivory-headed cane from the Sunday 
school. 

BRISTOL’s annual meeting was largely attended, 
and was preceded by a supper. The financial re- 
port was encouraging. All current expenses have 
been met, $200 paid on the church debt and $350: 
added to the chursh In the way of permanent im- 
provements, including furnishings for the kitchen 
and dining-room. In three years the debt has been 
reduced nearly $1,000. 

WESTBROOK.—The summer 3eason at this resort 
was especially successful. The church has been 








At the Senior seminar last week the di 
centered around ethnic religions, natural religion, 
the central dogma of the Christian religion, sources 
of theology and revelation.——The general exer- 
cises last week Wednesday isted of hymn read- 
ing by Mr. G. B. Hawkes, Scripture reading by Mr. 
Toan and sermon by Mr. White.——The regular 
hours of study in missionary courses began this 
week. The total enrollment in these courses is 
over 40. Secretary Beach of the student volunteer 
movement writes that this is the largest number 
in any seminary in proportion to the number of 
students. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—Norfolk Conference met with Union 
Church, East Braintree. The topics included: The 
Design of the Church, What Should Church Mem- 
bership Include, Advantages and Obligations of 
Church Membership, Present Demands upon the 
Church, The Best Means of Spiritual Growth. Dr. 
J. E. Tuttle of Worcester preached the sermon. 
Lincoln church was received into feHowship. 

Worcester Central met at Pilgrim Church, Worces- 
ter. Among the topics were: The Law of Local 
Church Growth, The Need and Source of Immedi- 
ate Spiritual Effectiveness, Home Missions and 
The Stranger Within the Gates. 


CLUBS 


Mass.—The first meeting of the fall of the Young 
Men’s Congregational Club of Boston was held at 
Hotel Brunswick last week Wednesday evening, 
the attendance being about the average. The 
speakers were Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D.; of Brighton 
and Hon. G. A. Marden of Lowell, assistant United 











BARING 


ROYAL 





POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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materially and spiritually benefited by tke attend- 
ance and co-operation of the visitors. The Ladies’ 
society realized $253 from their midsummer fair. 
Rev. G. F. Bailey is pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 
WooDBRIDGE has just held its 25th anniver- 
sary. The features were an address by Dr. Brad- 
ford and @ supper with speeches. Woodbridge 
has remained stationary as to population for the 
past six or eight years. But since the coming of 
Rev. T. C. Miller there has been a net increase of 
25 members, and the church has raised $15,402 
for home expenses and benevolences. About 
$5,000 of this has gone into the improvement of 
the church plant. There is now no debt. 
Pennsylvania 
BRADDOCK.—Rev. Thomas Robjent, who was 
called, one year ago. from a Methodist of Ports- 
mouth, 0., to this Congregational church, has re- 
signed to enter the Unitarian denomination. His 
resignation was unanimously accepted. 


THE SOUTH 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE.—First. By a vote of 66 to 56, the 
church has declined to unite with the Associate 
Reformed Church. The majority considered that 
the work and traditions of the church can be con- 
tinued best in its present building. 


South Carolina 


CHARLESTON.—Cirewar. This ancient church, 
which as a corporate body looks back two centuries, 
has just settled a new pastor, Rev. J. E. Kirbye, a 
young man who has made a strongly favorable im- 
pression in @ short time. The handsome meeting 
house was well filled at the exercises. Dr. A. G. 
Wardlaw offered the prayer. An industrial school 
has been opened by the church and has an increas- 
ing attendance, and @ boys’ organization is con- 
ducted like a ¥.M.C,A. The chureh property is 
valued at $40,000. The new pastor is about 26 
years old and was called from a Methodist mission 
field in Utah. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

BRECKSVILLE.—Nine new members were re- 
cently received, making the membership larger 
than ever before. Special harvest home services 
have been held and the pastor, Rev. C. T. Baylis, 
preached elcquent sermons, The church was pro- 
fusely decorated for the occasion. The annual 
dinner was largely attended. 


TWINSBURG.—The annual roll-call was observed 
Oct. 14. Each organization was reported and letters 
from former pastors were read. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. H. O. Allen of Hudson, A care- 
ful paper was read on the history of the church. 
Rey. Joseph Wolfe is pastor. 

Indiana 

ANDERSON.—Hope’s work is prospering with 
Rev. W. B. Street, who has fully recovered his 
health. During the summer the basement of the 
churcb, hitherto unfinished, has been fitted up at 
an expense of $500 without debt. The Ladies’ S8o- 
ciety raised $200, four 8. 8. classes gave $150, and 
the balance was paid by individual friends. There 
are balls, toilet-roome, a kitchen and large 8. 8. 
room. The parlors and kindergarten rooms are on 
the main floor. The additional rooms were for- 
mally opened recently with a curio display and so- 
cial. 

IN DIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship. Rev. O. C. Helm- 
ing, the new pastor, began here Oct. 8. A recep- 
tion was recently tendered him in the church par- 
lors. The church has been repainted and deco- 
rated and a small pipe organ put in for present use. 
—-Mapflower. Rev. 8. A. Hayt closes his work 
With Oct. 29 and removes to Binghamton, N. Y. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—Wocduard Avenue. The Men’s Club 
will hereafter admit women to membership.— 
First. In order to minister better to the needs of 
the unchurched, the church has voted to close its 
Own house for 12 Sunday evenings. Dr. Boynton 
will preach and its choir will sing in the heart of 
the city at the Light Guard Armory or the Opera 
House——Boulevard. Founder’s Day was cele- 
brated Oct. 15, with addresses by prominent min- 
inters and laymen of the city, and Deacon Jones’s 
picture was unveiled. 


» When the State Association reported a loss in 
membership and sounded the alarm, it little real- 
ized how great was the need for alarm in Michigan. 
Since then the Presbyterians have also “ put on sack- 
cloth,” the Episeopatians have deplored the falling 
off, the Baptists of Detroit have appointed a day of 
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prayer, while the Methodists of the whole State 
have set a time of fasting and prayer. 
Wisconsin 
(For other news see page 663.) 

Fonp pv Lac has met with a severe loss in the 
sudden death, Oct. 13, of one of its most liberal 
supporters and an active worker, Mr. W. C. Hamil- 
ton. He was also a large giver to Chicago Semi- 
nary and to Ripon College. 

MILWAUKEE.—Hon. 0. T. Williams of Grand 
Avenue Church has been appointed to fill the term 
of judge left vacant by the death of Hon. G. E. 
Sutherland of Plymouth Church. 


THE WEST 
Nebraska 
(For news see page 663.) 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 


SPRING VALLEY.—Rev. I. W. Atherton retires 
from the active ministry Nov. 1, after nearly 50 
years of efficient service. He organized the first 
church in Southern California, founded the one in 
Lemon Grove and will be sorely missed throughout 
San Diego County, where he has been as a “ father 
in Israel.” 

LOLETA.—Rev. G. A. Jasper is about closing five 
years’ work in Humboldt County, where he has re- 
paired two edifices, built four new ones and one 
parsonage, gathered 105 members into the several 
organizations, 80 on confession. 

The work -in Butte County has been thus system- 
atized. Rev. W. D. Kidd, pastor at Oroville, has 
charge also of Thermalito and Olive, while Rev. W. 
Huber Burr, his assistant, will preach at Palermo, 
Wyandotte and Cherokee, 

Washington 

SEATTLE.—Plymouth. Members of the church 
and congregation have paid for furnishing 10 
rooms in Rev. L. L. Wirt’s proposed new hospital 
at Anvil City, Alaska. 

A pastorless church developed from a Sunday 
school, which has just dedicated a new house of 
worship, sorely needs a communion set of five 
pieces, besides the baptismal bowl. Any church 
having such a set to spare should address the State 
8. S. superintendent, Rev. Samuel Greene, 515 Bell 
Street, Seattle, Wn 
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“A HEART AS STURDY AS AN OAK.’’—But what 
about the blood which the heart must pump at the rate 
of 70 times a minute’ If the heart is to be sturdy and 
the nerves strong this blood mvst be rich and pure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes sturdy hearts because it 
makes good blood. It gives to men and women strength, 
confidence, courage and endurance. 





Hoop’s PILLS are ay eee | and the only cathar- 
tic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


“Every Well Man 
Hath His Il Day.” 


A doctor’s examination 
might show that kidneys, 
liver and stomach are normal, 


but the doctor cannot analyse 
the blood upon which these 
organs depend. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, vitalizes 
and enriches the blood. It cures you when 
‘ta bit off’” or when seriously afflicted. 
dt never disappoints. 

Eczema— “My mother’s face, hands 
and feet were terribly swollen with 
eczema. Used Hood’s Sarsaparilla at the 
druggist’s suggestion and it all disappeared. 
I recommend it to my parishioners.”’ 
Rev. E. E. Jenkins, 407 Governor Street, 
Evansville, Ind. 











Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


RHEUMATISM. 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of 
Rheumatism. I do not ask you to send me one 
cent. Send me your name and address. CHAS. L. 

FRYE, 105 Summer St., Dep’t F., Boston, Mass. 























TIME’S 





VALUE 


Cannot be measured by dollars, Time lost can never 


regained, Th 


Jeweled Elgin Watch 





\\\ Ruby 


has for over a third of a century been the 
recognized leader for accuracy, endurance and 


truthful time telling. 


A 


Jewelers everywhere. An 
the word “E 


The World’s Standard. 
mechanical wonder, Elgin Watches are sold by 
Eigin watch always has 
Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 


guaranteed, Our new booklet, free to all who write, 


will interest you. 





The old 


It is framed 


range. The 
realize that 





Hollanders, if they could have seen this 


Toilet Dresser, would have called it good graving. 
And they would have been right. 

It is not the soft French walnut or oak in which 
they worked, but the old veined mahogany of San 
Domingo, red as a horse chestnut and as tough as 
telegraph wire. 

The whole base is covered with classical carving. 


with convex sides, the prominent surfaces 


being finished in cross-banded wood. The supports of 
the mirror and the cabriole legs are also carved. 


There are five drawers and a glass of generous 


top is richly grained. If you stop and 
this is the purchase of a whole lifetime, 


the price seems ridiculously small. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


_ RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Dr. John Brown’s Lectures at 
Yale 


CONCLUSION OF THE COURSE 


The Lyman Beecher lectures on Puritan 
Preaching in England increased in interest as 
the lecturer approached more modern times. 
They were concluded last Friday. 


LECTURE VI. RICHARD BAXTER, THE KID- 
DERMINSTER PASTOR 


Dr. Brown vividly described Baxter’s trans- 
formation of Kidderminster from an unprom- 
ising town in “ almost practical heathenism ”’ 
into a community of God-fearing and God- 
loving people. Baxter’s message was not so 
much about his Master as it was from his 
Master. He was direct; he spoke to those 
men then and there. He got at his people ina 
businesslike way. They met with him to dis- 
cuss their doubts and questionings. He met 
his young people privately and appointed 
days of special prayer and of humiliation. 
One fact that contributed greatly to his suc- 
cess was this: ‘ He stayed still in one place.” 
Too many of our preachers have ‘‘a vagabond 
and unstable heart.’’ Baxter knew what it 
was to be alone with God; to see the face of 
Jesus Christ. His own soul, on fire from the 
altar, set other men’s souls on fire. Dr. 
Brown urged his students to read Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor. This great preacher’s 
prayer was: “Do that on our own souls 
which thou dost use us to do on the souls of 
others.”’ 


THOMAS BINNEY AND C., H. 
SPURGEON 


LECTURE VII. 


The more popular characters of Dr. Brown’s 
lectures came to view in his portrayal of the 
Representative Preachers of Modern Puritan- 
ism. In his seventh lecture he brought his 
audience under the spell of the devout and 
fervent spirits of two of these men. Having 
vividly pictured the reaction in the last cen- 
tury, when the preaching gift was almost 
lost, he described the renaissance, beginning 
with Wesley. Thomas Binney followed and 
inaugurated a new era in preaching. Here 
was an end to the “‘kid-gloved gentility” of 
the succeeding epoch, when ministers hired 
pages to carry their sermons to and from their 
carriages to their pulpits. Binney was ‘‘ every 
inch a man; a born king of men.’’ He was 
the teacher and inspirer of Alexander Mac- 
laren. He brought God’s revelation into re- 
lation with man’s life and made vital the 
Holy Scriptures. He was ‘‘a devotional man 
‘talking intellectually.” 

Spurgeon won his way by the sheer force of 
his individuality. His power was largely in 
his naturalness, pathos and humor. His 
power of illustration was marvelous. He 
preached profound truths and he himself be- 
lieved them with all his heart. He had a 
gospel from the supernatural, a gospel that is 
supernatural, and a gospel that works by the 
power of the supernatural. 


LECTURE VIII. R. W. DALE OF BIRMINGHAM 


Dr. Brown’s treatment of his great prede- 
cessor in the Lyman Beecher course was re- 
plete with suggestion. Dr. Dale, he said, was 
pre-emineutly an independent and construct- 
ive theologian. He thought himself into the 
minds of the sacred writers. He declared ita 
crime against God and man to relegate the in- 
teliect to inferior provinces and to forbid or 
discourage thorough investigation. He him- 
self was not willing to rest in vague uncer- 
tainty on any doctrine. Ethical teaching is 
not enough. Eternity is the background of 
time. No life is truly noble unless rooted in 
the divine. The biographies of the saints are 
better than the decrees of councils. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions are worth more than his 
theology. In form and style Dr. Dale was 
ample, weighty, with a grandeur proper toa 
man dealing with profound themes. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


LECTURE IX. ALEXANDER MACLAREN 
OF MANCHESTER 


Dr. Maclaren’s influence and popularity in 
Manchester for forty years have never wa- 
vered nor waned. He is “ popular’ in the 
noblest sense of the word. He considered 
his first pastorate at $300 a year as worthy of 
his very best. His success. rests back on the 
honest, steadfast, painstaking work in his 
first pastorate. He decided at the beginning 
that he would not write sermons; he would 
think and feel them. The best bits of his 
sermons make themselves in preaching. He 
always makes it a rule to stop when he is 
through. His supreme effort is to make clear 
to men’s understandings and hearts the mind 
of the Spirit of God as given in God’s Word. 
“Tf ever a prophet of God in this modern 
nineteenth century had the burden of God on 
his heart and a ‘thus saith the Lord’ on his 
lips that man is Alexander Maclaren.’’ He 
believes in the historical facts of the Bible. 
He has the sublimest confidence in such ques- 
tions as that of the resurrection. He is also 
equally sure that the death of Christ was an 
atonement for sin, a means of reconciliation 
between God and man. He declares that any 
preacher who leaves this out of his message 
will find his work futile. 

Dr. Maclaren is “ practical’”’ ina good and 
profound sense. He gives clear and definite 
instruction as to the rationale of the divine 
life in the soul. What is it? How to get it? 
What is its relation to other life? How is it 
developed? It is on these questions that he 
preaches. He is a student of God’s revela- 
tion and a close observer of religious experi- 
ence in men. A science of the spiritual life 
underlies all his preaching. A motto of Dr. 
Maclaren’s is, ‘‘ Trust in God and hard work.”’ 

Dr. Brown closed his lecture with very ten- 
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der and inspiring words of farewell to his 
student hearers. J 


A Summary of the Course 


Again has the choice of the Lyman Beecher 
lecturer proved a happy one. No little valne 
has come from the benign presence of the lee. 
turer himself, for it was this that gave the 
lectures their lofty spiritual tone. Not only 
were they of value as teaching great lessons 
from history and biography, but Dr. Brown’s 
homiletical advice and exhortation were fuj) 
of suggestion, both as to the manner and the 
matter of the preacher’s message. Dr. Brown, 
himself an extemporaneous preacher, believes 
this the best way, but adds that “‘every man 
must find hisown way.”’ Hecautioned against 
“pulpit twang.”” He concludes that “statelj. 
ness of style and elaborate literary finish is 
not most effective for the pulpit,’’ but adds 
that ‘it does not follow that it may be slip. 
shod and loose.” ‘‘The best way for a yoang 
man to turn a small field into a large one is to 
give it his very best.’’ 

Like many of his predecessors, Dr. Brown 
emphasized preaching as the preacher’s main 
task. He declared that the preacher need not 
always feel bound to fill out ‘‘the canonical 
time” with a sermon. ‘When the wool is 
done, leave off spinning.” ‘Instruction is a 
work of true compassion.” ‘‘A need of the 
age is a systematic and thorough knowledge of 
the Word of God.”’ Experience, he believes, 
is to be used as atest of dogma. We are to 
have in our preaching the spirit of these old 
Puritans, and “‘ we must see to it that ours is 
as effective as theirs.” ‘‘ Men want preachers 
who can speak to their condition.” “ Dull- 
ness is the cardinal sin.” 


Continued on page 667. 
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ho preacher’s message must deal, not with 
“subtleties of human speculation,” but 
ok the “traths of facts of divine revelation.” 
“There is today an increased precision in the 
science of natural life, and we must not rest 
content with vagueness in religious thought.” 
“ Dogma is the way a man has of summing up 
his knowledge on agiven subject ; it is the sci- 
ence of the spiritual life, and there may bea 
true and noble dogmatic theology. We must 
not reject dogma, but vitalize it.’’ 

He believes that the great central theme is 
Jesus Christ. But it is to be more; it is to be 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. Our instruc- 
tion on these themes must be ‘‘something far 
removed from the easy-going platitudes of 
certain evangelists ;and equally removed from 
the vague commonplaces of some preachers.”’ 
Dr. Brown would emphasizs the distinction 
between the “natural reason ”’ and the ‘‘spir- 
itual faculty.’”’ The impulses, emotions and 
affections are *‘ moving ’’ powers ; but they are 
not “directing’’ powers. In the main, the 
themes of Puritan preaching should be our 
themes: Sin, Repentance, Eternity, Salva- 
tion in Christ. We must have something of 
their profound religious experience. 

During his stay in New Haven Dr. Brown 
has twice preached to the academic under- 
graduates in Battell Chapel, and given in- 
formal talks at the religious meetings of the 
college. He has also visited Wesleyan, Smith 
and Mt. Holyoke. Cc. Ss. M. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 5-11. Standing Firm fer Princi- 
ple. Acts 5: 25-33; 6: 9-15; 7: 54-60; 16: 
35-39, 

Distinction between firmness and stubbornness. 
When does firmness involve aggressiveness? Its 
dangers. Its rewards. 

See prayer meeting editorial], page 641.] 

Missionary Topic : The Human Product of 
Missions. Acts 1: 2-21. 

See editorial comment in issue of Oct. 19.] 











Tats WILL INTEREST MANy.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to.a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


TH« last word in modern piano and organ build- 
ing finds expression in the Mason & Hamlin, 146 
Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Mr. Robert C. Ogden 


Executive head of one of the largest 
department stores in the world, 

ohn Wanamaker’s, writes interest- 
ingly and authoritatively on a sub- 
ject of importance to young men: 


Getting and Keeping 
a Business Position 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 
Date of November 4. 
J. PARMLY PARET writes on “A New Era in 


DAVIS tells a clever story 
of Washington society, which hinges on a love 
affair between an American girl and a foreign 
Prince—“ His Superfluous Highness.” 


Your newsman will serve you regularly at 5 cents 
the copy. Sent by mail every week for five months 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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PARIS IN (900. 


Make sure of hotel and steamship accommodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State organ- 
izations have already booked with us. Membership 
restricted. THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, 220 Broadway, 
New York, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 621 





Marquette Building, Chicago. 





EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A leisurely tour, Paris Exposition gn return. 
Address H. W. Dunniafs Ph. D., Room 106 Congre- 
gational House. \ 
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Weekly Register 


Calis 


ALLISON, A. L., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to Bay Mills 


and Superior. Accepts. 
_—— — C. H., to Fairmont, Neb. Accepts, and is at 


BLISS Geo. C., Plainfield, Mass., to New Boston and 
Sandisfield for one year. * Began labors Oct. 15. 

BLOM LD, Stanley F., Yale Sem., to Stony Creek, 
Ct. Accepts 

BURG GEss! Kdmund J., 
Honor and Homestead. 


Otsego, Mich., accepts call to 


BURROUGHS, Waiter A., Glesen, Ind., to Minden City 
and ‘Helena, ich. Accepts 

CAMPBELL, Andrew, recently of Deerfield, Mass., 
Webster. Accepts. 


COTTON, Harry A., Park Rapids, Minn., to William’s 


Bay and No. Walworth, Wis. Accepts. 

DAVIES, John F., First Ch., Springfield, fil., to San 
Serperane, Cal. Accepts. 

DA Jas. J., Hope, N. D., to Cando. 

DICKERSON, Orson (., No. Aurora, Il, to Earlville 


git? a 
(U. B.), Caledonia, Mich., to Wacousta. 
FURNESS, Geo. Pes So. Wardsboro, Vt., accepts call to 
West Newbury. 
GERRIE, John »., Broadview Ave. Ch., oe ge Ont., 
nag of Canadian Congregatwnalist. Accepts. 
ALL, Arc Taylor Ch., New Haven, Ct., to 
Bpringfic Id, in. “Accepts. 
ALL, Thos. ., Melbourne, Que, to Island Pond, Vt. 
wAscebts, te oe Ligh the last of November. 
Nath’! W., Alva, OkL., to Jamaica, Vt. 
HART, W. 5 oe 
HEL Mb, Reuben E., 


wee Arborville, Neb. Acce: epts. 
Somonauk, Ill.,to Washta, Io. Ac- 
cepts 
HELMU TH, ‘er hy 
Mazomanie Acce 


— wan Whiting, Io., accepts call to Port An- 


8% les, Wn. 

J Buisson, Jas. 

Chicago, to Farmin 

LADY Jas Jas., Kdgartown, 
roc 

MaL ONE. ‘sam’! J., Olney, I 1., accepts call to Lyndon. 

MARSH, Geo., Eldon, lo., to ‘Puritan Ch., Pittsburg, 


Pa. 
eo .L, Chas. B., Union Sem., to Wareham, Mass. 
cecept 
NEWION, B. Gwenyrdd, Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleve- 
land, U., accepts renewed cail to Fifth Ave. Ch., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
PARKER, Chas. L., Auburn, ¥ e., to be acting pastor of 
new ch. at Dead River and Flagstaff Accepts. 
PERKINS, Sidney K., First Ch., W. Springfield, Mass., 
accepts call to First ‘Ch., York, 
bl Thos. D., late of Eaate, O., to Park Ch., 
evela 
a yy Bryant C , to remain at Whitewater, Wis., 
© to Osage, Io. Dectines the former. 
REITER, David H., Vicksburg, Mich., to Rochester. 
SEVERANCE, Claude M., late of Denison Ave. Ch., 
Oleveland, 0., to Seco nd ch, Baltimore, Md. Ac- 


siiTt, E. Sinclair, Angola, Ind., Mg Smith Memorial 
Acce 


Ch. Rapids, Mich. ep 

SUTHERLAND, Ward T., Oxford, N. Y., to Church. 

ar, Chas. E., late of Elk Point, 8. D., to Three 
aks, 

TH HUNBURGH, G. E., to Swedish Ch., Brattleboro, 


Vt. Accepts. 

TRUMAN, an’l, White Cloud, Mich., to Onekama and 
Pleasanton. Accepts, with residence at Onekama. 

VOORHEES, J. Spencer, late chaplain of Third Ct. Vol- 
unteers, furmer y pastor of — Ch., Winsted, to 


late of Oconomowoc, Wis., to 


G., Sormesty pastor of New England 
ton, Ct. Accepts. 
ass., to Wendell Ave. Ch., 


Roslinaale, Boston Mase. cepts 
WASHBURN, Geo. my: late = Giapwich, Mass., to sup- 
wi - gs months at Walpo 
. KR. H., Hersey, al to Baldwin. eae 


WHALEY, Adam D. Moline, Mich, 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., B 
Carrin D. 


WOME Parley Pax yen baal Williamstown, Vt., to 
W. Lebanon, N. H. Accepts 


Ordinations and Installations 
BAIRD, Corey 8., Chicago Sem.,o. Hannibal, Mo., Oct. 


to Freepor 


26. Sermov, Dr. 8. H. Dana; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. 0. Emerson, D. £. Todd, J dred. 
CHEV: I8, Ernest C., i. Medford, Minn. 


szmen Rev. 
Wheeler ; arts, Rev. ssrs. W. R. 
Rosard. T . M. Edmands, W. C. A. Waller 
Dd =" Donn, «. Riverpoint, 1 mh, oo th Me oy 


Howe; other parts, Rev. 
iS Wicket, J: Mi “Woolley, 


slootre, ww. Holmes, ‘ 
L. 8. Woodworth, F. B. P 
DUNNING, Morton D., Hartrora a +0. Forest 
Grove, Ore., Oct. 20. * Sermon Rev. Freeland; 
other Thos. MeGieliand” Rev. Messrs. 
Dan’l | Staver, E. P. Hughes, A. W. Ackerman, R. W. 


GOSHEN, Elmer I, Chicago Sem., o. at Plano, I1., Oct. 
26. Sermon n, Prof. w. ev So ikenzie; Wout, parts, 
ylor v. Messrs ammon 

M. Lewis, A. E. Beddoe : 


A. E. 

HA \M LIN, Christopher R., Yale Sem , o. Canton Center, 
Ct., Oct. 24. Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson ; other parts, 
‘ Drs. F. 8. Porter and Cyrus Hamlin (the candidate’s 

' Sater). Rev. Messrs. F. 8. Brewer, C. K. Fankhauser, 

Cc jdge, D. 6. Hubbard. 

a me ae Circular Ch., Chattonten, 8. C., 
wet 22. A. G. Wardlaw, W. H. Bays, 


W. T. Thompson. 
MUREMAN, Adam, i. Zion Ch. Mewsgeal, og 12, 
Parts by Drs. J. H. George and “W. H. Warriner, Rev. 
re . DLS. Hamilton, ohn McKillican, Root Hop- 


Carl E., Chicago ome. Ke prretin Ch., 
Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 26. Parts by £ Bullock 
_— ‘Bross, Rev. Messrs. o. 44 a and 


in Doan 
ROUSE, Fred’k T., i_ First Ch., Appleton, Wis., Oct. 24. 


other 





ward, i. 
by Drs. 





Sermon, Dr. L. H. Hallock; other pasts, v. Messrs. 
- g- Smith, A. E. Leonard, » Gee, John McCoy, 
F. Gale, Judson Titsworth, Drs. R. C. Fi lagg, Jobn 


Faville 
STILES, meters Ws, Oberlin Sem.,o. Ada, Minn., Oct. 
24 a per. . x. FF. Pr ee one parts, Rev. 
arrow sher, J. 8. Supt 
E. H. Stickney, Pres. ia C. Simmons. ve ware 


Resignations 


BENTLEY, es >., one Ch., Duluth, Minn, 
CAMPBEL} oss Park’Ch 9 Chi cago, Ill., 


, Fred’k » Laingsburg. 
DARLING, Marc w., Mirae Ch., Sioux oie Io., with- 


draws resignation 
DEL VIN. C S. ‘Bersey, Mich. 
athan 


GARDNER E., Arborville, Neb. i 
i ey vee ie, Neb. He may be 
GERRIE,. meperiee Ave. Ch., Toronto, Ont. 


John P., 
HABWOOD Clement M. G., 
AYT, Sam'i A., Mayfower'on, "Gnd dianapolis, Ind. 
KigNaN, Thos. L., Port Byron, Iil., for special study 


niin. 
LAMB, Wm. A., Olivet Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

MOOR Daria'y. iloee vagy ra at Fulton, oe 
PERRY, Frank 8., Earlville, Dl. ae 





Big Lake, Minn., ace ay call to | 
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TOWNSE “aa te Mass,, to re- 
move toa Rinerent c clintat 

UPTON, Satep Fes Elisworth, Min 

WHITE. Jas. W., nol resigned at Menomonie, Wis. 


Dismissions 
err. Albert B., Lakeview Ch., Cleveland, O., Oct. 


HAWES, Edward, First Ch., Burlington, Vt. 
HUNT, Emerson L., Elisworth Falls, Me., Oct. 24. 


Churches Organized 
COAL CREEK, Kan., rec. 15 Oct., 35 members. 
Stated Supplies 
EARNSHAW, Albert F., pastor at Phillips, Me., at 


New Vineyard alternate Sunda ays. 
VAUGHN, Lewis, Fargo Coll., at Glyndon, Minn. 


Miscellaneous 


BROCK, Lydia 8., a licentiate of Central ee 
Kansas, ivides her labors between the chs. of ¢ 
shen and Clay Center. 

BROWN, Bailey, closed his service with the ch at 
viet i. » oe n September, and has gone to New 


pay, warren F | oo pated of A wed Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
00 added to his salar 
DINSMORE. Chas. A., and his wife, in recognition of 
the 10th anniversary ‘of their marriage, were tendered 
a largely attended es in the parioras of Phillips 
Ch., South Boston, Oct. 24. a. the substantial 
evidences of esteem was a fine u right piano, the gift 
of their parishioners. Another delightful feature was 
os re ae of an original poem composed by Mrs. 


eites. y H., recently professor of Old Testa 
— language and literature at Oberlin Sem. +» Who 
withdrawn from there for study at Union Sem., is 
continuing that work with address at Dorset, Vt. 
HUNT, Eugene F., Conway, Mass., has been geanted by 
- church a three months’ leave of absence for a trip 


road. 

KING MAN, Henry, who has been pine of the 
‘American Board in China for 12 years, and who 
been obliged on account of his health t to abandon his 
work for the present, left Boston this week for 
Southern California, where he expects to take charge 
of a church. 

LANGDALE, Thos. G., formerly of De Smet, 8S. D., 
will act as field secretary of Redfield Fmmy in New 


meee this w —. 

Mrs. C. wife of the pastor at Mountain 
a ‘at the Samal of the church, was approbated to 
proee ng — recent Idaho Association 
T TYLOR. Ibert W.. Seneca Falls, N. La has trans- 
ferred his ‘niuisterial standing from the Geneva Pres- 
b to the Congregational Association of Western 


~ % 

WILLIAMS, Miss F. B., who has been Yoo to 
preach by bo pote Fon Kansas, is supplying 
at Tamend Springs. 

WIL TON, Martin L., new pastor at Barringto 

R i aa recently surprised by the gift of 3100 fom 

a party of strangers representing four denomina- 

tions, who had been deeply impressed by his sermon 

of the previous evening. 
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Elbridge Torrey, Pres. Sam’! B. Capen, Treas. 

















COUNCIL NUMBERS. 


The five issues of The Congregationalist 
containing many portraits and illustra. 
tions, full council reports, and much 
matter of s — interest to delegates 
and stay-at-homes, will be sent to any 
address in the United States and Canada 
for 30 cents; to England, 40 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Author of 
“In His Steps” 


Answers for the first time the question, 
“Is this theory practicable ?”’ 
has sprung into the minds of thou- 
sands who have read his famous book. 
Directly and forcibly he writes on 


Is Christianity Practical 
in Worldly Affairs ? 


The article by Mr. Sheldon 


is in the November issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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THE PRINCE OF THE 


HOUSE OF DAVID 





THE PILLAR OF FIRE 





THE THRONE oF DAVID 





BY REV. J. H. INCRAHAM 





The 


are 
new 


HE fame of these books has been long 


se new editions have been thoroughly 
revised and partly rewritten to correspond 
with latest research. In their present form, 
at the remarkably low price at which they 

re- 


rge pages 
in double column, beautifully illustrated. 


established, and their fascination has 
held sway over multitudes of readers. 


offered, their popularity will be 
ed. Each book contains 96 la’ 





PRICE, & CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 


Library Editions, Bound in Cloth, 25 Cents Each 
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OTHER Famous Books 


new edition of Mac’aren’s masterpiece. 
Intra Muros.—This “ Dream of Heaven” 


The Days of Mohammed. — 
prize story of medieval times in Arabia. 

Out of the Triangle.—A story of ancient 

wrsecution of Christians in the East. 

Titus: a Comrade of the he meeg —One 


The Wrestler of Philippi—A' tale of 


AT SAME LOW PRICES. 
eside the Bonnie Brier Bush.—A 


truly remarkable and neha | work. 
A $1,000 


he grandest books of the centu 
times of the early followers of Jesus. 
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The above books are for sale by book- 
sellers and newsdealers throughout the 


ted States. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
e, by the publishers. 

vio C. COOK PUBLISHING Co., 
36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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Price $1.00, postpaid. 
Order trom 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston, U.S. A. 

OR ANY BOOKSELLER. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


"CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 27 


Mrs. C. H. W. Wood, with Scripture read- 
ing, suggestions and illustrations, presented 
the subject of God’s care for his own. Men- 
tion was made of the work of Miss Dougha- 
day, Mrs. De Forest and Miss Bradshaw in 
Japan, the latter having been especially suc- 
cessful in her efforts with young men. 

Mrs. Capron voiced the spirit of congratula- 
tion which prevailed over the success of the 
Board of the Interior in going to the recent 
annual meeting at Madison free from debt, 
with a balance of over $400 in the treasury. 

Mrs. Henry Kingman expressed the regret 
which she and her husband feel in severing 
their connection with the North China Mis- 
sion, made necessary by Mr. Kingman’s ill 
health, with the assurance that, wherever they 
may be, their hearts will continue to be in 
this work and to welcome opportunities which 
may come to them stili to aid, especially in 
behalf of the Chinese. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of Hartford Branch, 
which she had attended, a meeting full of 
interest, especially on account of the presence 
of three missionaries whom they have been 
supporting—Mrs. Winsor of Sirur, Mrs. Gor- 
don of Kyoto and Miss Laura Smith of the 
Zulu Mission. Miss Stanwood spoke of the 
annual meeting of Philadelphia Branch, which 
she had attended in Baltimore in company 
with Mrs. Gordon, and of the encouraging 
aspect of. work in that branch, especially in 
an advance in receipts over last year. 

Miss Child reported her visits to Springfield 
and Worcester County Branches on the occa- 
sion of their annual meetings on Oct. 25 and 
26. Miss Fowler of Sholapur, India, and Miss 
Webb of Spain were present at the Springfield 
meeting, and:*Mise Webb and Miss Gordon of 
Wai, India, at the Worcester meeting, the two 
latter being supported by that branch. Miss 
Fay spoke of the recent sudden death of Mr. 
| Goldsbury, the father of Mrs. Channon of 
Kusaie, and of the months that will pass be- 
| fore the news of this sorrow will reach the 
distant daughter by the Morning Star. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick recalled her Mt. 
Holyoke days and the influence of Miss Bal- 
lantine, now Mrs. Harding, and expressed 
deep sympathy for her old friend now bearing 
a burden of sorrow. She also spoke of the 
young ladies who have gone out at their own 
expense and are now assisting in the school in 
Biarritz, and of the part left to those who do 
not go, a threefold service for both, personal 
consecration, money and prayer, the money 
being no less a part of God’s plan than the 
consecration and the prayers. 

* Mention was made of the departure of the 
Pixley family, returning to their work in Zu- 
luland. Mr. and Mre. Pixley, with two 
daughters, Miss Mary and Miss Martha Pix- 
ley, sailed in the New England on Wednesday, 
just forty-four years after the day when Mr. 
and Mrs. Pixley set out from Boston in a sail- 
ing vessel, which was fifty-eight days in carry- 
ing them to Cape Colony, from which point 
they had another voyage of twenty-two days 
in another sailing vessel to Natal. Speaking 
of the last voyage, Mrs. Pixley said: “They 
had never carried a lady before and I hope 
they never carried another.” It was also 
stated that Miss Fowler and Miss Nugent of 
the Marathi Mission were to sail from New 
York on Saturday, accompanied by Miss 
Katherine Hume of Bombay. 


WASHING FLANNELS.—The following method 
has been used with unvarying success for years. 
Use water that is as hot as you can bear your 
hands in, dissolve a little Gold Dust Washing 
Powder in the water and add enough soap to make 
a strong suds. Wash the flannels through two 
suds prepared in this way, plunging them up and 
down and rubbing gently between the hands to get 
clean. Soap should never be applied directly to 
the flannel. Rinse through clear water of the same 
temperature as used for the washing, place them 














smoothly on a line in the sunshine and air. 
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Autumn Weddings 


Never was our stock so 
abundant in the following 
exhibits, viz.: 


All grades from the 
ordinary up through 
and to the costly porcelain serv- 
ices. Some of the costly services 
are shapes and decorations not 
to be duplicated. Many others 
are stock patterns which can be 
matched for years to come. 


Dinner Sets. 


Made from special de- 
signs by Wedgwood, 
the Royal Worcester and other 
makers, especially for us and 
mounted here with the best Ameri- 
can safety founts and burners, 
costing from $5. up to $90. each. 


Fine Lamps. 


The Old Blue Nan- 
kin China, the Owari, 
Japanese, Doulton’s 
exquisite tints and Wedgwood’s 
Old Blue Landscape, from $3. 
up to $60. each. 


Umbrella and 
Cane Holders. 


An extensive exhibit 
from the mantel sizes 
up to the tall chrysanthemum de- 


signs. 


Flower Vases. 


Chinn Plates For Working Gite, 
intending buyers 

(Single Donets). it ind an “exten 
sive line of handsome decorations, 
‘costing from $5. per dozen up 

to $500., the choicest designs 

from Minton, Wedgwood, Royal 
Worcester, Haviland and Cauldon. 


Rare Curios from China 
and Japan, also choice 
specimens from the best 
potteries in France, England and 
Germany (assembled in the Art 
Pottery Rooms, third floor). 


Handsome 
Bric-a-Brac. 


The largest stock of 
Piamt, Pete, « ardiaives; with ox uk- 
out pedestals, ever shown by us, 
from the ordinary up to the large 
and very large Palm Pots, costing 
$100. each. 


In brief, an extensive line of useful and 
ornamental Pottery, Glass and Lamps not 
excelled on this continent. Everything 
marked in plain figures, one price only, 
and we are not undersold on equal ware 
if we know it. 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


(Seven Floors), 








120 FRANKLIN ST:. 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter 8t. Temple Place. 


FINE FURS 


Take New Elevators to Second Floor. 








We would call your attention to our un- 
usually fine showing of rich Furs, including 
Russian Sable Skins, Hudson Bay Sable, 
Black and Cross Fox, also real Chinchilla. 
Thus early in the season with warm 
weather you may not give the matter 
of Furs much thought, but now is the 
time for your investigation, because all 
Furs can be purchased at better advan- 
tage than after the stimulation of frosty 
days awakens the interest of the ladies. 
Also you know how difficult it is in the 
midst of the busy season to get orders 
carefully executed and promptly made— 
so that we urge you wisely to come now 
and view our season’s opening, and place 
your orders for whatever time of delivery 
you may desire, but there will be no 
better time to buy for the coming season 
than now. 

We also make over Furs in the most 
fashionable styles, redyeing them if de- 
sired—and produce all kinds of Fur 
Work by practical men in the right 
manner. 


47 Seal Jackets, prices from 


145.00 ' 
200 Black Marten Scarfs, prices 


5-75 to 20,00 Each 


© © 275.00 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


Winter Street & Temple Place, Boston. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. . 83 FRANKLIN ST., Boston. 


Stained Glass 
Church aa = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


you PER CENT. 
CET SIX clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mort- 
gage on ka farming lands worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Personal inspection of all lands 
offered as security. We collect and remit interest and 
_——e free of charge. WE KNOW these loans 

6 safest investments in —4 world, and want you 
to | a it. Write for particulars 


E, J. LANDER & GO, °HAzRz9255.3;>: 




















THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Y. M. C. A: State Convention 


chusetts and Rhode Island Associations at 
Lowell, Oct. 26-29, the strong State workers, 
H. M. Moore, Frederic Fosdick, O. H. Dur- 
rell, F. P. Shamway and State Sec. R. M. 
Armstrong, were re-enforced by Rev. R. A. 
Torrey of Chicago, who had charge of the 
Bible work, Walter C. Douglas of Philadel- 
phia, Anthony Comstock and Richard C. 
Morse, secretary of the International Commit- 
tee. More than 300 delegates were present. 
The service of the first evening was made 
memorable by the presence of Hon. Charles H. 
Allen, assistant secretary of the navy, and by 
an address by Commander A. V. Wadhams, 
who has done excellent work for the associa- 
tion among the ships and at the naval stations 
of Uncle Sam’s fleet of war vessels. Among 
the popular speakers none excelled Conductor 
“Jim” Burwick of the Duluth and Iron 
Ridge Railroad, who has been conducting 
special evangelistic work in connection with 
the railway association at Springfield. 

The college associations were well repre- 
sented, and in addition to the special meetings 
for the consideration of their peculiar prob- 
lems they awakened much interest by a more 
public meeting, in which representatives of 
Harvard, Amherst, Brown and the Institute 
of Technology told the story of the Christian 
work of college men for Christ. Nearly all 
the evangelical pulpits of the city are filled on 
Sunday. by delegates to the convention both 
morning and evening, and at the close of the 
usual services a large number both of dele- 
gates.and city people assembled in the First 
Congregational Chureh for a farewell meeting. 
One session was set apart as a memorial serv. 
ice in memory of Russell Sturgis of Boston 
and of James A. Hale of Haverhill, members 
of the executive committee who have died the 
present year. The State treasurer’s report 
showed that the receipts of the year for regu- 
lar work of the State committee were $13,- 
374.74 and for the army work $5,995.41, both 
accounts. showing & balance in the treasury. 
For fifteen years, with one exception only, the 
State committee has closed its year’s work 
with all bills paid. G. H. J. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The program for the fourth biennial con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip at Baltimore, Nov. 17-19, is replete 
with topics touching ways of reaching men 
and holding them in church relations. Rev. 
M. D. Babcock, D. D., Rev. E. N. Hardy, 
Justice Brewer, Dr. Josiah Strong and John 
Wanamaker are among the speakers. At 
present the brotherhood embraces 500 chap- 
ters in twenty-one religious bodies found in 
thirty-one States. 

The eighth annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Nov. 14-16, promises to 
be an important meeting. The work of the 
sessions will center in The School, The Book, 
The Teacher, The Result. The names of 
many eminent leaders are upon the program, 
including Prof. H. M. Hamill, Rev. A. F. 
Schanfiler, L. E. Hitchcock, Miss Margaret 
Koch, Mrs, Frederiga Beard, Dr. Plumb and 
W. N. Hartshorn. Rev. John Potts of the 
International Lesson committee will deliver 
two addresses. The preparative service and 
the devotional hour of the second day are to 
be conducted by Rev. J. W. Chapman. The 
discussion of the practical problems of Sun- 
day school life and conference upon its vari- 
ous activities will have thoughtful considera- 
tion under the conduct of well-known workers. 








In our recent article on Books Written by Speak- 
ers at the Council we misquoted by a little slip two 
titles which should have read: Two Parables, by 
Dr. C. R. Brown, and Kinship of Souls, by Dr. 
Reuen Thomas. 








For pains, aches or cuts, never fails, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Refuse counterfeits ; see our trade-mark. 


At the annual State convention of Massa-" 








2 November 1999 
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ROCK ISLAND. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Bituation, Rock 
Island, Jersey Central, Copper and 
Zine stocks. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respect- 
fully solicit a share of your pat- 
renage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 


for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119. BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





































Cagh in Banks ......cccccccccccccccccescvcces 94,130.72 
Hatate........cccccsccccscvccscesevcvces 1,759,249.74 
United States Bond..........secscesersevee 1,909,500.00 
State Bonds........ 8,500.00 
City Bonds...... 790,511.83 
ds.. 1,836.8 y 
Water Bonds .... 











Gas Stocks and Bonds... 
Road Stocks 








Estate 498, 
Loans on Stock paya ble on demand..... _ 121,625.00 


——_ unco) 




















cevcccvcccccccececepeccoscescccccoceoees 60,034.18 
#2 161,164.79 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 

Cash Capital .....sshrccscsccccese eocceee $3, ,000.00 
Reserve | Premium Fund.............++++ 4, 77.08 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 684,755.48 

Net Surplus. .....vecccccccccccccceveccces 2+ 4,427,802 
$19,161,164.79 


Surplus as regards policy — = §7,4297,802.96 
D. 


A. HEAL President. 
i H. WASHBUEN, E. G. snow Vice-Presidenis. 
REENE, oe BURTIS, Secretaries. 


H. J. FERRIS W. H. CHENEY > 
E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. “SHENEL. | sa sores 


NEw YORK, January 10, 1899. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERNLANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., BOSTON, MASS, 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

ness. Send for formal applications, list of refer- 

ences and map show! f lands. Over 

00,000 invested. None bat SAFE, PROMPT PA‘ ING 
oans on my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western Lands and Mortgages 


Expertattention given to Western Lands and Mortgages. 
Write at one 8 as there is a chance to sell. 
A. J. DU AND, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
FRED L. DU CRLAND. Counsel, 18 Wall St.. >. ¥- 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED 
FARMS ONLY. ao on aie 
WILLIABSON, LISBON, 
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Boston Conference of Sailor 
Workers 


The first international conference of leaders 
in evangelical work for sailors ever held in 
this country brought together in Boston last 
week about sixty delegates from leading or- 
ganizations along the Eastern coast, the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Provinces and the great 
lakes. 

There were present clergymen and other 
professional men and representatives of the 
w. Cc. T. U., the C. E. Society and the Y. M. 
Cc. A.—men and women both—whose Chris- 
tian helpfulness has been exercised in caring 
for the sailors at the various seaports. De- 
nominational ties were indistinguishable. 
The earnest company during three days’ ses- 
sions took up the consideration of topics look- 
ing to the promotion of practical plans to 
uplift seafaring men. 

The day sessions were held in the historic 
structure on Hanover Street, the Baptist 
Bethel, near the rooms of the Boston Seamen’s 
Friend Society, where has been accomplished 
a remarkable work for the Christianizing of 
seamen. The evening gatherings convened in 
three of the large churches on the Back Bay— 
the First Baptist, Trinity and the Old South— 
where each evening a commander of the 
United States Navy spoke, in company with 
eminent ministers of New York and Boston, 
o large general audiences. Rev. C. P. Os- 
born of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society 
acted as secretary. The fact that there was a 
different presiding officer for each day did not 
retard the progress of business as much as 
might have been expected. 

Reports of work were given by various or- 
ganizations, including the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, which dates from 1828, the 
New York Port Society, the Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society for Seamen, the New York 
Seamen’s Christian Association, the Christian 
Endeavor Seamen’s Bethel of New York, the 
Mariners’ Church, Philadelphia, the Women’s 
Seamen’s Friend Societies of New York and 
Boston, ete. Work among sailors is, perhaps, 
the most perplexing and difficult work in the 
hands of Christian people today. This fact 
was emphasized by the workers who, while 
they differed considerably in their methods 
and view points, were united as to the degree 
of the sailors’ need and the necessity for sys- 
tematized organization. The principal lines 
of work are supplying rooms for reading and 
for religious services, supporting a missionary, 
distributing good literature, founding a sail- 
ors’ home, preparing comfort bags, conducting 
temperance and religious services, keeping up 
correspondence after men have left port, giv- 
ing invitations to private homes and aiding in 
securing legal rights for the sailor. 

Most of the workers were in accord with the 
declaration of Rev. George Gessner: ‘‘ Keep 
the men away from the rum shops and you 
have solved half the problem.” That it is a 
work of regeneration rather than of reforma- 
tion was the well-supported statement of Miss 
Elise Wright of the Port Mission, Baltimore. 

Considerable light was given the uninitiated 
as to the present status of the sailor by Mr. 
J. Augustus Johnson, a New York attorney, 
whose experience in maritime matters is wide. 
Though there is great improvement in the 
treatment of sailors by their captains and in 
equality of rights with landsmen, yet much 
remains to be done in the way of protection 
from land-sharks (the boarding house keep- 
ers) and from abuses in methods of shipping 
crews. The lack of-thought in the last regard 
shown by ship owners, ship masters and mer- 
chants was strongly dwelt upon. 

hat the sailor is the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity for whose salvation extraordinary 
efforts must be made is easily apprehended. 
More legal rights must be given him and more 
protection from temptation in the opinion of 


~ the conference, which passed resolutions urg- 


ing the establishment of seamen’s missions in 
all our new ports where they do not now exist, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


and in favor of extending efforts to afford 
degal aid. 

Amenable to Christian influence, the sailor 
once converted is through the cosmopolitan 
character of his calling egpecially fitted for 
the work of evangelizing others. This was 
pointed out by Rev. J. D. Jones of Cleveland 
and Mr. Ritchie Bell of Montreal. In this 
connection the work of the Floating Society 


- of Christian Endeavor was shown to have 


been a great success. 

Rev. W. C. Stitt, D. D., the well-known vet- 
eran worker for seamen at New York, em- 
phasized the responsibility of the church in 
helping to Christianize sailors. The way to 
overcome bad environment is to substitute 
good environment, said Dr. Rainsford, which 
was echoed by Commander Selfridge, who 
thought the sailor should have something be- 
sides the influence of the rum hole or the sail- 
ors’ boarding house. A special chorus of 100 
voices gave inspiring music at the closing 
meeting, when President Eliot of Harvard, Dr. 
George Gordon and Chaplain Hoes, late of the 
battleship Iowa, made stirring speeches. A 
committee on permanent organization was ap- 
pointed. The next conference will be held in 
New York in October, 1901. 








MELLIN’sS Foop makes milk like mother’s milk. 
That is why you should give it to your baby. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. announce in another 
column a special display of fine furs. The reputa- 
tion of this house for the high character of the 
goods carried in all their departments is well 
known to our readers. We do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend a thorough inspection of this department 
just now before the cold weather com3s on. 


“ BETTER KNOWN THAN TRUSTED.”—This isa 
plece of condensed wisdom that might have saved 
many a man from business failure and many more 
from failure in the work of regaining health. When 
you want a medicine to purify your blood,’give you 
appetite and strength and put you on the road to 
permanent good health remember that Hood’s Sar- 
svparilla is known. It has stood the test of time 
and trial, and proved its power over disease. Other 
medicines may give temporary relief, but Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla permanently cures. Others may alto- 
gether fail to do you good; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
never disappoints. Others are unknown outside 
the neighborhood where they are prepared; Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is America’s greatest medicine. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is known by its wonderful 
cures and’ its enormous sales, by the honest, 
straightforward and original manner in which it is 
advertised and by the abiding confidence it has 
won in the hearts of the people. Do not trust to 
uncertain results. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
be sure. 

















is food, but all foods 

are not nourishment. 
MELLIN’S FOOD 

IS NOURISHMENT. 


Mellin’s Food 
Company, 
Boston, Mass, 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inzcan be made on a Lawton 
>, Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Yesey 8t..,Now York. 























THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





= 


GEM, $7.50. 


The Edison Phonograph reproduces clearer- 
louder and more natucally than other talking ma- 
chines because the diaphragm is held in a rigi@ 
frame and must transform the mechanical vibra- 
tions into sound. All others have for the diaphragm 
a movable support, which absorbs the vibrations 
(hug reducing the clearness and volume of the 
result). 

Your choice of seven styles, from $90 to $7 50, 
all using the sam 3 records and giving the same per- 
fect result, but with different driving mechanism— 
some spring motors, “some electric motors. Also 
th+ Edison Concert Phono ,one cenvine wiTHouT 


graph, reduced to $100. Our y,i5 

new catalogus of machines TRAE 

and records can be obtained a Eai 
from all Phonograph dealers. A pry no 
National Phonograph Go., New York. me 
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SINGER SEWING-MACHINES. 


Every American warship carries a sewing-machine as a veoh of its regular equipment; besides this 
a 


there are usually one or more sailors on each vessel who purc 


se hand machines and act as “ ship's tai- 


lor,” thereby earning a tidy sum by making or repairing clothing for their mates. Here, as in every other 
occupation using a sewing-machine, The Singer has the preference over all others because of its simpli- 
city, its reliable construction. and its good work under all conditions. While powerful warships and great 
guns are good things for the Nation at some times, Singer Sewing-Machines are essential to its people all 


the time, whether afloat or ashore. 


SOLO ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY. 











CHURCH BELLS ntti. 


MoSHANE B '» Baltimore, Md. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen fp 

Congregationalist. 
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Mark Twain on the Boer 


The following bit of characterization, by 
Mark Twain, of a race just now in the public 
eye packs away much information in terse 
terms: 


He is deeply religious; profoundly ig- 
norant, obstinate, bigoted, megere in 
his habits; hospitable, honest in bis deal- 
ings with the white, a hard master to the 
black servant; lazy, a good shot, good 
horseman, addicted to the chase; a lover 
of political independence, good husband 
and father; not fond of herding together 
in towns, but liking the seclusion and re- 
moteness and solitude and empty vast- 
ness and silence in the veld. .. . He has 
stood stock still in South Africa for two 
centuries and a half and would like to 
stand still till the end of time, for he has 
no sympathy with Uitlander notions of 

rogress. He is hungry to be rich, for he 
is human. 





Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS 
Art, 8 8 Brockton, Porter, 5 8 
Blackwood, 3 3 Lanesboro. — 4 
Echo. 4 4 Springfield, Hope, — 8 
Ewell, 6 6 Worcester, Old South,9 10 
Georgiana, 10 14 
Lightwood, 11 il MICHIGAN 
Opelika, 4 4 Big Prairie, — 15 
Perote, 25 25 Cannon, 20 23 
River Falls, 17 17 Grand Rapids, -- 90 
Tidwell, 8 8 East, 2 5 
Wicksburg, 3.63 First, | a 
CALIFORNIA Candeene, 28 28 
Alameda, First,  — 4 Vitor —— 
Los Angeles, Central MINNESOTA 
Ave., 7 _7 Glenwood, —- 8 
First, 3 18 Grand Meadows, 4 4 
Wives, 5 $ Lake Stay, 8 8 
ernon, = $ 
Mills College, 9 9 SRBRASKA 
Oakland, Market St.,1 5 Brewster, 9 12 
Ontario, — 7 Cowles, 2 6 
Pasadena, — 4 Weeping Water, 1 11 
San Francisco, Beth- o York, Oe 
any, 7 NORTH DAKOTA 
First 3 68 
Third, — 35 Dazey, 32 35 
Santa Cruz, — 3 Hebron, ad 
Villa Park, 10 12 va City, Getch- — 
CONNECTICUT Williston, on 
Ansonia, 12 12 OHIO 
Danielson, Westfield,3 8 ~ 
Litelield 7, oe 
N ewark, Plymouth, 
Newent South, 2 7 Springfield, First,’ 1 
New Milford —- 4 < 
Thomaston, : 4 11 pornerieigeraae 
Waterbury, Second, — 23 ipdepen dence, 5 66 
Wolcott, 5 7 Medford, a ae 
ILLINOIS Fownes, wipe. < 
Belvidere, B. -B eww cot eagla al 
Chebanse, 16 17 Columbia City, 25 25 
Chicago, South, 12 17 os 4 8 
Warren Ave., 6 16 — ane,Swedish, 8 8 
Grossdale, 9 14 W. Seattle, — 13 
ge — 9 WISCONSIN 
Fort Wayne, Plym- ‘ Beutel Parks, 4 . 
outh, . 7 
Indianapolis, Union,— 4 ton 1i 12 
IOWA Pleasant Valiey, — 83 
Rartington, = OTHER CHURCHES 
Exira, — g Carthage, N. Y., 3 6 
Milford, 3 4 Columbia, 8. D., 2 
Sioux City, River- Dead River and Flag- 
side, 3 8 gunk. ma - 8 
ayden, Col., _ 
KANSAS Hood River, Ore., 1 4 
Coa! Creek, — 35 Ipswich, 8. b., 7 22 
Garfield, 6 11 3 eadville, Pa, Park 
Goshen, — 17 Ave., —- $8 
Kansas City, Chelsea No. Conway,N.H, — 4 
P » — 22 Princeton, Mo., 2 6 
Lawrence, Plymouth, 7 River Edge,N.J., — 28 
Topeka Central, 3 14 Churches with less 
irst, — 6 than three, 22 44 


Conf., 506; Tot., 1,095. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 6,626; Tot., 13,591. 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with bis order the amounts indicate’, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : * 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








AMERICAN PROGRESS.—If any of our readers 
visited the recent arts and crafts exhibition, they 
may be interested to see an example of handicraft 
which we describe today in another column in the 
advertisement of the Paine Furniture Compapy. 
It is an elaborately carved toilet table, and the old 
Flemings themselves would have been proud of 
such Chiseling. Itis one of the much admired gems 
in the spring exhibition at these warerooms. 
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Marriages 


BENNET T—SMART—In Worcester, Ort. 19. by Rev. 
M. H. Hitchcock, Edmund 8. Bennett of Hubbards 
ton and Lizzie N. Smart of Worcester. 








Deaths 


HAZEN—In Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 26, of pneumonia, 
Almira Elliot, widow of Rev. Austin Hazen, aged 61 
yrs. Burial at Jericho Center. 

RICHARDSON—In Pontresina, Engadine, Switzerland, 
Oct. 6, of heart failure, after a lingering illness, Char- 
lotte Hale, youngest daughter of the late Charlies B. 
and of Charlotte H. Richardson of Wellesley, Mass. 
Interment in the Protestant cemetery, Rome, Oct. 15. 
She was a member of Zhe Congregationalist’s Oriental 
pilgrimage in 1895. 

PARKER—In Peterboro, N. H., Oct. 22, Miss Sarah M. 
Parker, aged 64 yrs., 4 mos., 9 dys., a charter member 
of the Union Congregational Church. 

WOUDS—In Boston, Oct. 24, Estelle Patten, infant 
daughter of Jotham Sewall and Mary Florence Woods. 








REV. JOHN PIKE, D. D. 


Rev. John Pike, D. D., formerly pastor for twenty- 
eight , years and always beloved, died Sept. 20, after a 
lingering illness. He was born in Newbury (now New- 
buryport) July 3, 1818; ua at Bowdoin Col- 
lege 1833 and at Andover Seminary 1837. He was or- 
dained as an evangelist and preached two years in Fal 

mouth He was iustalied in Rowley Nov. 18, 1840, and 
this was his only pastorate He was dismissed Jan. 5, 
1869, on account of a serious affection of the optic 
nerve. 

Dr. Pike was a man of broad one. genial and 
dignified in manner. conservative in his theol and 
settled and tenacious in his opinions, but catholic and 
charitable in spirit toward all mer. His a we 
characterized by his supreme venerati n for the Word 
of God, his unwavering trust in the atoning work of our 
Lord, and his spirit of loyalty to the Master and fidelity 
in presenting the claims and the promises of the gospel 
to his fellowmen. 

His speech was graceful and sreng. mingling Saxon 
phrase with sturdy words of Latin origin, his sentence3 
flowing with natural rhythm, and his discourse was 
earnest, logical, clear, often enricbed with rare poetic 
conceptions and imagery, and he spoke with the sober 
earnestness of his convictions, pressing his appeals 
with all the tenderness and pathos of his great soul. 

His acquaintance with learned men was wile. He 
was for long years a member of the corporate board of 
his a/ma mater. He was president and guiding genius 
of Dummer Academy, and it was not an uncommon 
thing to see a 4 0! students at Sabbath 
worship, who had taken the long walk to hear their 
favorite preacher. 

He was the neighbor, ty | and beloved, ¢f Withing- 
ton, Dana, Stearns, Henry B. Smith, Dimmick, Perry, 
Muuroe, Hosford, seeley, Spalding, Braman, Campbell, 
Shedd and others whose memory is a lasting benelic- 
tion, and with them he took sweet counsel on earth 
and with them he now enjoys the eternal fellowship of 


heaven. 

He laid aside the duties of the pastorate because of 
failing sight, but he still iived with his people and gave 
to those who followed him in the sacred office his heart; 
greeting and support. For many years he preached the 
ye ayn thosein prison. Surely the Master who looked 

own upon the churches and assemblies in old Ipswich 
beheld no more beautiful worstip than when this blind 
preacher spread out the hopes and p:omises of the gos- 
pel to the children of sorrow an‘ sin. 

Dr. Pike was peculiarly fond of his home. Its shade 
trees and orchard and garden give evidence of his tas'e. 
His wife was Deborah, only daughter of Co}. Daniel 
Adams of Newbury. They had no child, but one who 
came into that home and won their hearts became their 
own and ever after shared theirlove. So, in later time, 
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The W. H. M. A.’s Annual 


It was in an atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
inspiration that the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association met last Wednesday to cele- 
prate its crystal (twentieth) anniversary. The 
remarkable new interior of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, furnished an appropriate environ- 
ment. Oat of doors as well as within the 
genial warmth of Indian summer was felt. 
There was a good attendance, all the neigh- 
poring auxiliaries having delegates, and some 
Canadian and English visitors were guests of 
honor. The sessions were broken briefly by 
the lunch and social hour at midday, and were 
of exceptional interest in the importance of 
the themes discussed and the power and elo- 
quence of the speakers. The animus of the 
gathering was voiced in the opening devotions, 
conducted by Mrs. C. L. Goodell, the presid- 
ing officer. Cheerfulness in service, apprecia- 
tion of benefits rendered and hope and joy in 
openings for wider usefulness were the dom- 
jnant notes. Scripture verses of praise were 
given by various persons scattered through 
the room. 

Practical interest was centered in the re- 
ports, which were helpful, hopeful and cheer- 
ful. The home secretary, Mrs. Louise A. 
Kellogg, gave as usual a graphic review of the 
salient features of the year. A deserved tribute 
was paid to the unstinted work of Miss Annie 
Bridgman, the former treasurer and member 
of the board of directors, whose regretted with- 
drawal from active service in this connection 
was made necessary by other official duties. 
It was something of a surprise to the unini- 
tiated to learn of the extent of foreign emigra- 
tion to New England, the society supporting 
this year a missionary among the Syrians of 
Central Massachusetts. Thesecretary’s work 
has lain largely in the field, ninety addresses 
having been given by her during the year. 
Miss Lizzie D. White gave the treasurer’s re- 
port, showing as cash receipts $34,000, besides 
what the box work represents, which is esti- 
mated to amount to $38,000. For the coming 
year $17,000 have already been pledged to six 
Congregational societies. 

That the movement for alliance has been 
steadily growing was shown by the noteworthy 
report of Mrs. West of Worvester. Of the 300 
auxiliaries, eighty-one are now united in six 
alliances. The latest is that of Lowell, which 
enrolls seven eity societies and is planning in 
the near future to cover the limits of Andover 
Conference. Mra. West’s practical presenta 
tion of the advantages of federation was not 
lost on her appreciative hearers. Local 
workers need the liberalizing infiaence of con 
tact with other auxiliaries, and need to real'ze 
the greatness of unity in a central organ‘z1- 
tion—a recognized and trustworthy body, able 
to keep its eye on the entire field and to judge 
wisely of comparative needs. 

Work for young people is never a side is- 
sue at a meeting of the W.H. M.A. The 
report of its superintendent, Miss Bertha 
Shepard, always brings some new light to 
bear on this problem. Nineteen new young 

people’s auxiliaries were reported. The Wol- 
laston ‘‘Whomsoevers” take the lead in 
bright ideas. One box sent by them to a 
colored school contained advertising calen- 
dars over which were pasted new pictures of 
some historical person or place. Another 
suggestive idea was that of the birthday box 
sent to a colored school containing small gifts 
to be distributed to each child on his birth- 
day. One boys’ band had for its constitution, 

We are banded together in His name to be 
800d, to get good, to do gocd.” Several soci- 
¢ties keep scrap-books containing pictures of 
the missionaries for whom they work. 

How to Interest the Children was also the 
subject of Mrs. Francis E. Clark’s spontane- 
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ous address, who gave in a brisk, breezy way 
the suggestive ideas from the rich fund of her 
ripe experience and wide observation. Rell- 
gious education should be put, she declared, 
on the same plane as any other part of a 
child’s training. It should be taken for 
granted that a child will become interested 
in missionary facts and the progress of Chris 
tian work just as he does in the studies of 
school which must be learned. There is too 
much of a tendency by parents, she thought, 
to shift religious training of the child entirely 
on church workers. 

There was evidence that many of the audi- 
ence approved her sentiment that no mini:- 
terial candidate should be ordained who 
could not pass an examination on the mis- 
sionary work of his denomination. Pencils 
were kept flying to record the rapid fl»w of 
practical suggestions by this practical worker, 
who has done so much to enlist children 
everywhere in all lines of church work. 

‘lhe program included an uplifting Bible 
reading by Mrs. Capron, and an interesting 
descriptive address by Mrs. Walter Ashley on 
the work in New Mexico. Gleanings from 
letters, culled by the corresponding secretary, 
Mre. B. F. Hamilton, brought the listeners 
into closer touch with their self-sacrificing 
missionaries, isolated in the bare, Westein 
plains, separated from congenial companions 
among the Indians, or laboring regaidless of 
intense cold in far-off Alaska. This recital 
held the intense interest of the gathering, and 
more than any other feature brought stimulus 
to renewed efforts that the work of these no- 
ble, unselfish laborers may b3 made more 
easy and effective. 

The vital interest of the assembly in the 
Mormon question crystallized in a resolution 
protesting against the admission of Brigham 
Roberts, the Utah Mormon, in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, copies of which are to be sent to 
every congressman in New England. 

The last address was by Rev. Dr. C. J. 
Ryder, who gave a comprehensive outline of 
the general work of the A. M. A., calling the 
attention of the association to the fact that its 
work of Christian helpfulness in aiding the 
A. M. A. is really that of race regeneration. 
The meeting was fitly closed by the beautifal 
hymn, ‘“‘ We Wait Thy Benediction,” written 
especially for the occasion by Miss A. De F. 
Lock wood. Rap oe 
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